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When I was down beside the sea My holes were empty like a cup. 
A wooden spade they gave to me In every hole the sea came up, 
To dig the sandy shore. Till it could come no more. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Going-to-the-Sun Chalets, Glacier Park 


Glacier Park’s a living history of the 
O C We St I Glacier Park gives you 


again the romance, 
the carefree hospitality of the Old West—Indians, moun- 
tain chalets perched up close to heaven, cowboys in ten- 
gallon hats, trails that lead over the Great Divide, adventure, 
wild animals, wild scenery. It's an education in itself. Summer 
fares from the East lowest ever! Inquire about Escorted Tours. 
Write Great Northern Vacations, Dept. L- 4, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TO GLACIER PARK, THE NORTHWEST, and CALIFORNIA 
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THE. POWER TO FLY 
Because of its great wing power the eagle 
has become the king of birds. Action! 
The idle Mimeograph can neither save nor 
earn. But for wise school administrators 

who keep its speedy cylinder awhirl repro- 

ducing examination sheets, notebook data, 

bulletins, maps and office forms of all kinds 
by hourly thousands, it is proving itself the 
king of economizers. Its facilities are being 
discovered anew in these tight-budgeted days. 

Let us give you details. There’s no obligation. 

Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


classified telephone directory for branch office. 
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fie atmosphere and impor- 
tance of vacation time are de- 
lightfully set forth by Eugenia 
Eckford this month. § Josephine 
Corliss Preston offers “Elizabeth,” 
who is nearly through her first 
year of teaching, a final word of 
praise and advice. § Teachers in 
our country’s capital, Anna L. 
Greene, Frieda R. Lichtman, and 
Elizabeth H. Schoneberger collab- 
orated in preparing an outline of 
study for primary grades centering 
in the Washington Bicentennial. 


ies ten years experience as 
a kindergarten teacher, 
Happy Hall Parker knows the kind 
of songs children like to sing. § 
Myrta Lyon Urquhart taught pri- 
mary music during her four years 
as a first-grade teacher. § Jessie 
Todd contributes many unusual 
and stimulating ideas for children’s 
art work. § The June calendar by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland makes us 
long for vacation. § Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill use a subject 
which correlates interestingly with 
the cover picture. 


C's readers may remember a 
primary play by Katie G. 
Loveless, “Mother Goose’s Party,” 
which we published last Septem- 
ber. § Lucy L. Culpepper has 
taught second and third grades in 
city schools of North Carolina for 
thirteen years. § Our April issue 
contained “A Meeting of Trees,” 
by Annie Bryant. 


W E HAVE published a num- 
ber of articles by Della 
Fricke this year. 9 Esther 
Grimm has been for some years a 
critic teacher for Evansville Col- 
lege, at Howard Roosa School. § 
Emma L. Sinclair has had twenty 
years teaching experience in rural 
and consolidated schools. 4 
Blanche Hamilton teaches first 
grade and music at Auburn, 


Washington. § C. O. Richardson 
wrote a pageant for our last De- 
cember issue. 9 Ellis C. Persing 


has been assistant in natural 


science at Columbia University 
- = 


this year. 


OR a number of years, Agnes 

Jean Douglass has been head o. 
the art department of State Teach- 
ers College, Platteville, Wisconsin. 
§ Russell L. Connelley has taught 
for six years in the one-room and 
graded elementary schools of Rip- 
ley County, Indiana. § Nellie I 
Fischer has been a frequent con- 
tributor to our pages this year. 
§ Agnes Moore Fryberger trav- 
eled in Europe during 1929 and 
1930, and spent some time in 
study at the Sorbonne, Paris. 


NE of our contributors of na- 
ture articles and _ verse, 
Maude Wood Henry has collabo- 
rated with Marie Hobson, a teach- 
er of piano in the Toledo High 
Schools, in a nature song for this 
issue. § Roxy Smith formerly 
taught in the grades in Brooklyn, 
New York. 9§ Norman Kent, 
whose woodcuts have been on ex- 
hibition in many galleries in this 
country, became interested in the 
graphic arts when he was a student 
ot Allen Lewis, in New York. § 
Daisy M. Moore contributed songs 
to our pages for a number of years. 
§ Harriette Wilburr Porter is the 
author of several books. § A 
book by Jean Carter, This Amer- 
ica, was published in 1930. 


EVERAL handwork articles by 

Gwendolyn O’Connor, _illus- 
trated with children’s work, have 
appeared in our pages this year. 
§ Rebecca Deming Moore is the 
author of When They Were Girls, 
a supplementary reader. § One 
of Ralph Avery’s prints is being 
exhibited at the New York Water 
Color Club, April 22 to May 9. 
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National Education Association to Observe 
Diamond Jubilee at Atlantic City 


LTHOUGH the convention of the| On Wednesday evening, Atlantic City 
National Education Association at| teachers and students will present a 
Atlantic City, June 26—July 1, is its| George Washington Bicentennial pag- 
gventicth annual meeting, this year| cant. Pageants are a specialty of the 


tually marks the diamond jubilee 
of the N.E.A. In five years of its 
eventy-five-year existence, war or epi- 
demic has prevented a general gathering. 
it is announced that the jubilee will be 
observed with a program worthy of the 
ocasion. For the convention theme, | 
the president, Miss Florence Hale, has | 
chosen “Looking Forward in Educa- 
: ” | 
tion. 


A WortHy PRoGRAM | 


The Sunday evening general session | 
is being built around the topic, “Look- | 
ing Ahead in Moral and Spiritual Rela- | 
tionships.” Religious leaders have been | 
asked to discuss the effect of economic | 
and social tendencies to-day on men’s | 
attitude toward religion. The critical | 
tests to which long-established princi- | 


|in Education,” and “International Re- 


Atlantic City schools, which have won 
nation-wide recognition for their artis- | 
tic and colorful productions. 

Thursday’s sessions include a special 
program for “Teachers’ Professional 
Organizations.” It is designed to help 
city and county superintendents and 
association officers in making plans for 
institutes and conventions. Among the 
topics for the final day are “Methods 
of Grouping School Classes,” “Radio 


lations.” 

The assembly of delegates will hear 
some of the best numbers of the con- 
vention program, as well as devote time 
to the business of the association. 

A unique feature of the convention 
program will be the presentation of both 
sides of some important controversial 


ples of action have been put recently subjects. Well-known exponents of the- 
make their consideration of paramount | Ory and practice, who disagree funda- 
interest to all who are concerned with| mentally in their conclusions, will be 
shaping to-morrow’s world. | invited to defend them before the con- 

The second general session will be de- | vention sessions. 
yoted to “Education, Crime, and Social 
Progress.” Opinions differ as to wheth- 
et or not crime is increasing in the! The success of the meeting will be 
United States. Students of criminology | greatly aided by the splendid convention 
se a change in the types of crimes com- | facilities of Atlantic City. The audito- 
mitted. Penologists are studying the| rium is the largest of its kind in the 
lation of education to crime. Edu-| world. Its design and equipment are 
cators are developing new curricula and | the culmination of many years of expe- 
new methods of teaching ideals of sound rience in producing the best accommo- 
character. Representatives of these dations for large gatherings. The hotels 
three fields will discuss the school’s part | are located conveniently with reference 
in the prevention of crime. to the auditorium. Hotel rates have re- 

“School, Society, and the Business| cently been much reduced. Excellent 
World,” a topic which greatly inter- | living quarters, suitable for every purse 
ested the thousands of teachers who at- and taste, are easily obtained. Guests 
tended the Los Angeles meeting last | enjoy the use of the famous Boardwalk, 
summer, will be the theme of addresses! where they meet their friends as they 


ADVANTAGES OF ATLANTIC CiITy 








by outstanding leaders of business and 
education who will appear on the Mon- 
day evening program. 
The Tuesday program will begin with 
1 discussion of “Plans to Meet the 
Present Emergency in Education.” It is 
hoped that the combined efforts of lo- 
cal, state, and national associations may 
be placed behind every teacher and every 
community in the profession’s struggle 
‘0 maintain the standing of American 
educational opportunity. Two sessions 
on Tuesday will be devoted to “Methods 
in the Modern School” and “Modern 
Trends in Education.” New movements 
in administration, organization, and in- 
struction will be presented in a vivid 
way. Teachers will hear these new 
trends analyzed and evaluated, and in 
some cases will see them demonstrated. 
Since research and experimentation 
point the way in many of the innova- 
tions in education, the Wednesday 
morning session will be devoted to 
“Research and Educational Planning.” | 
Prominent specialists in research will | 
summarize the contributions of their | 
field to progress already achieved, and | 
will discuss in what direction projects 
now being carried out promise to lead 
educational practice. Another session 
for Wednesday morning will be devoted 
to “Preparation of Pupils for Life and 
Work.” Such aspects of pupil prepara- 
“On as parental education, vocational 
tion, and adult education will be 








come and go. (See Plate V of the Ro- 
togravure Picture Section in this issue. ) 

The playground and relaxation oppor- 
tunities at Atlantic City are unexcelled. 
At reasonable rates convention visitors 
may enjoy bathing, swimming, yacht- 
ing, and other sports. 

Because of the great size of the con- 
vention meeting place, the exhibits of 
books, apparatus, and other school sup- 
plies will be effectively displayed. 
Those who wish to replenish or enlarge 
material equipment, at an economical 
price, will inspect eagerly the exhibits 
of leading producers of teaching tools. 


Post-CONVENTION ATTRACTIONS 


Following the convention, some 
teachers will remain to complete their 
vacation. Some will travel to other 
playgrounds along the coast or in the 
mountains, or will find enjoyment in 
places associated with the early history 
of the nation. Plans for additional 
travel beyond the convention city or 
for detours on the way are encouraged 
by railroad rates. Low rates to and 
from Atlantic City will be extended for 
round trips beyond the convention des- 
tination. Hundreds of teachers will 
travel to Atlantic City by bus or pri- 
vate automobile on well-paved high- 
ways passing through attractive scenic 
and historic territory. Many will add 
to the professional inspiration gained at 
the convention by summer study at one 





of the many eastern schools. 
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THE BEST LOW PRICE PENCIL SHARPENER MADE 





for pencils of standard size 





APSCO'S famous “DOLLAR PENCIL SHARPENER" 


famous—Because of universal satisfaction 
“ —For its superior quality 

—Because it serves better and lasts 
longer than any pencil sharpener 
at a like price 

—For its deeply undercut cutters—hollow 
ground to a razor edge—they never 
scrape—they cut. 


Arsco'S CHICAGO wont 


Sold in every civilized peri | and used in more 
schools and offices than any other Pencil Sharpener 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cA PROGRAM 
—and a Message 





Graded Test Material 


EST material, carefully planned and graded, will be one of our 
T features for the coming school year. We will continue the two 
series of tests which make their first appearance in this issue, namely, 
objective tests by Russell L. Connelley, teacher in Waterloo Rural 
School, Ripley County, Indiana; and primary tests, affording useful 
seatwork material, by Lucy L. Culpepper, a primary teacher in 
Wilson, North Carolina. Also, you will find more study sheets by 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs; and a test by Blanche Bulifant McFarland, 
Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


Rotogravure Pictures 


ORE and more, the teaching value of our rotogravure pictures 
M is being realized. We will continue to offer in each issue 
for the coming year, eight pages of pictures in rotogravure, on 
topics closely related to the school curriculum. Many of these 
pictures will be in full-page size. In each rotogravure section there 
will appear subjects of primary appeal, and those of interest to older 
pupils as well—reproductions of paintings and photographs particu- 
larly appropriate to the month; portrait studies, for biography; 
scenes from other lands. To put it briefly, the INstRuUCcToR, with its 
eighty rotogravure pages, brings to your schoolroom, during the 
course of the year, a veritable picture gallery! 


Physical Education 


NE of the most important parts of the daily program is the time 

devoted to physical training. This period not only supple- 
ments the health practices taught in school (for which we will 
offer some interesting material), but affords an opportunity for 
rhythmic self-expression and interpretive play. We will present 
groups of lessons in physical training for primary grades, prepared 
for use in rural schools by Doris T. Haynes and Florance B. Wight; 
and games will be contributed by Elizabeth Sharp, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Saxon School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





INSTRUCTOR 


Presents to You, for the School Year 1932-33, 
A Finer, More Inspiring Program of Teaching Helps 
Than Ever Before in Its History 


Behavior Problems 


S A teacher, you are constantly having to face problems of 
disciplinary nature. Appreciating the value of experience in 
helping you to formulate your course of procedure, we will publish, 
series of articles by Jean Carter, one of our contributors this year. 
Miss Carter's position as girls’ advisor in Benjamin Franklin Junior- 
Senior High School, Rochester, New York, brings her into contact 
with hundreds of pupils in a large school system; and much of the 
material which she presents will be based on actual experience. 
So important do we consider this question of child guidance that 
we are also planning to provide articles in which other teachers wil 
discuss various behavior problems and possible ways of meeting them. 


School Dramatics 


RAMATIZATION is becoming an increasingly important part 

of the school’s activities. Certainly, Sarah Grames Clark, who, 
Jast fall, contributed to the INstRuCTOR articles on staging an oper- 
etta, thinks so, for she received “bundles of letters from every state 
in the Union and Canada,” from teachers asking advice about the 
production of school dramatics. Mrs. Clark will contribute to our 
fall issues two articles based on questions asked in these letters. 


Other Entertainment Features 

OR the many holidays and particular occasions when special 
programs are the order of the day, you will find in the pages of 

the INsrRUCTOR a fine assortment of material—plays, music, exet- 
cises and drills—from which to make selections. In some instances, 
appropriate music will appear on the page with the drill or exerci, 
thus effecting a saving of your time. We are planning again, both 
for very young singers and for older groups, pages of original songs, 
in which the length of the song and the range of the melody ate 
admirably suited to youthful voices. Whether you teach a singk 
grade or a one-room school, you will find abundant entertainment 
material for groups from primary age through the grammar grades. 
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Picture Study 


ICTURES by recognized artists, in beautiful colors, and with 
P special story appeal, will continue to appear month by month 
on our covers. Eugenia Eckford, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, will contribute the monthly picture 
study lesson. Also, each issue will contain two pages of miniature 
reproductions of the cover subject. 

The busy teacher to whom the correlation of picture study with 
other school work sometimes presents a problem requiring much 
thought and time, will especially appreciate Miss Eckford’s articles 
covering the subject. Throughout the year, she will present fasci- 
nating correlation possibilities, with special reference to the abilities 
and interests of primary groups. The theme for each article will be, 
of course, the INSTRUCTOR’s current cover subject, from which the 
picture study lesson is derived. 


Creative Art Work 


HE large pages of the INstRucToR are particularly adapted to 

the publication of articles dealing with creative art work, 
containing, as they do, many illustrations in large size. You will 
find in the magazine for the coming year outstanding material of 
this nature, contributed by art supervisors and teachers from various 
parts of the country. 

For classroom teachers without special training in art education, 
the articles written by Ella Victoria Dobbs, Professor of Applied 
Art, University of Missouri, will truly prove a boon. She will pre- 
sent basic principles of art practice, in order that the teacher may 
understand the fundamentals underlying the finished product, and 
thus be better able to guide her pupils in their work. 


School Parties 


FTEN during the year, teachers find it necessary to plan par- 
ties that are to be given out of school hours, and are some- 
times at a loss to know how to make such parties distinctive, and the 
entertainment different from school play periods. We hope to be of 
assistance in this regard, through the medium of a new department 
in our magazine, intended to furnish you with ideas for decorations, 
favors, games, and so on, for these events. 
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Units of Study 


HE teacher who is pressed for time will look forward to our 
various units of work. There will be a program and an activ- 
ity unit for first and second grades by W. B. Townsend, Professor of 
Elementary Education, and Ellen Capes, Demonstration Teacher, 
both of Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado. Esther 
Grimm, critic teacher in the third grade of Howard Roosa School, 
Evansville, Indiana, will offer a primary unit on wool and one on 
cotton; and we will have a primary unit on family relationships by 
Katie G. Loveless, Primary Teacher, Chesapeake City, Maryland. 
Other units will be found in our pages from month to month. 


Other Helpful Pages 


UR pages will contain a wealth of other features, helpful in 

all phases of your work. We wish to make particular mention 

of articles on school music, material for teachers of special classes, 

and brief stories and verse for primary reading, as well as such famil- 

iar pages as “Things to Do,” “For Teacher and Pupil,” Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club, William Dow Boutwell’s column on Gov- 

ernment publications, Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s drawings, and Ralph 
Avery’s suggestions for blackboard reproduction. 


From You to Us 


E ARE glad to receive from those engaged in any phase of 
elementary school work, accounts of activities, whether in 
the nature of programs, entertainment features, seasonal projects, 
or interesting presentations of curriculum material. Contributions 
should, if possible, be typewritten, double-spaced; otherwise, they 
should be written with pen and ink, legibly, and with ample space 
between the lines. Unruled paper, 8% by 11 inches, should be used. 
The pages should be numbered consecutively, and each page should 
carry the name and address of the author. Accompanying each 
manuscript should be a statement of the author’s position. We can- 
not assume responsibility for unsolicited contributions. Manuscripts 
will be carefully considered, and payment made for all material 
accepted for publication. Other contributions will be returned if 
accompanied by sufficient postage. Address correspondence and 
manuscripts to 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Bop Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Saving Price 





June 19}, 


s—Pay October 5th} 


The Owen Star * Magazine Lis 


Comprising *The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and the 
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seven magazines described below—all of recognized value for use in the classroom Write 
Books 
j school) 
famnk) * THE PATHFINDER “yey * NATURE M i 
ee New Y 
TAMTTNDER CR Copet ie URE MAGAZINE — fmma)| | 3 
The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, fascinating MAGAZINE and en 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, insects, the lands and 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of waters of the earth, and the skies above. America’s foremost nature fil 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and writers, photographers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics; From authentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel Department; Helps th 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and for Home and Garden; Nature News and Views; New Nature Books; — 
Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. ete. Beautifully illustrated. Color supplement in each issue. Engll 
oor 4 ° . oon 
$1.00 per year of 52 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. v8 
The Pathfinder, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. Nature nom quad hee The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.20. 
1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. ry 
n 
Inter 
Adva 
Geon 
soli 
* JUNIOR HOME * THE ETUDE, * CORRECT ENGLISH | | % 
7 . 7 Biol 
MAGAZINE Music Magazine --How To Use It ba 
_—— M — _— Combining delightful entertainment This magazine provides authoritative hae 
a a wy -- ae — with practical instruction, The Etude instruction in the correct use of English Phy! 
thentic te pF ay ye - ro is the ideal monthly for all students, by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- tit 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal @ teachers, and lovers of music. Each is- sive ruling. Typical language problems and 
handwork and other occupational mate- sue contains dozens of fascinating, in- are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- formative articles and special features ; = J lustration. Pronunciation and correct Order 
tionally known children’s authors to 24 full pages of classic and contempor- use of words are especially stressed. ( 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular ary music for piano, violin, organ, voice and ensemble, Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- W 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and with study notes; inspiring editorials; current news of lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your | 
originality in children ; monthly articles by educators and the Music World; special sections devoted to Teachers’ Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- { 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information Problems, School Music, Bands and Orchestras, Singers, ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of _ 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- Violinists, Organists, a Junior Etude with stories, poems, Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors — 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. puzzles, and other features of interest to children. of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. Fane 
$2.50 per year of 12 issues. $2.00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 
Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 lyear (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 S 
ea) & OL The Weekly N i C ae Seo 
* TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine * CHILD LIFE 
TIME Magazine pI 
aa ae eee Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is widely used in schools for corre- Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
) lation with various subjects and is a valuable aid to teacher and pupil. cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
| It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all avail- it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies =—= 
ae able information on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures Suge 
x first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been doing during the about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
~ last seven days. Then follows the news concerning: National Affairs; famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests; 
. Foreign Countries; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; Kitchen; Workshop. Free monthly bulletin “How Teachers Use Child { 
— Education ; Law; Medicine; Science; Business; Sport; “People”; etc. Life” contains classroom plans for each issue during the school year. Come 
. 7 kinde 
$5.00 per year of 52 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
. with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. . . {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
Time, 1 year } With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. Child Life, 1 year) ith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. NA 
ss —_ 
Including the Above c 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


and Other Magazines 


a 












$2.00 \ Pub’l $1.00 Pub’! $2.50) Pab’l Our ‘ : $3.00 Pub’) Our 
The INSTRUCTOR (,'2.2°) Pst! Oe The Pathfinder (512°) fsb! © Junior Home Mag. (,525°) fsb! = Child Life (3%-2°) nan. oe 
with Pathfinder $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine $4.00 $3.65 with Child Life $5.50 $4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $6.00 $4.75 ~ 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.20 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 7.00 with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.90 with American Boy 4.50 3.50 with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4.25 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English 3.50 3.15 with Golden Book__.. 5.50 4.00 with American Boy 5.00 4.25 S. 
with Correct English. 4.50 3.65 with Child Life 4.00 3.40 with Woman’s Home Companion _ 3.50 3.00 with Redbook . 5.50 4.50 CANT 
with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.60 with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 with Cosmopolitan a yr, “$2. 50). 5.50 4.75 den 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review a 4.00 3.35 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 5.10 with Golden Book. 4.00 2.90 with McCall's Magazine 3.50 3.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.00 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly. 3.00 2.65 with American Magazine 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion... 4.00 3.50 { 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home. 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.40 ° $2.50 . ‘ $5.00 an 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 a aaa Correct English (,°°3° ) Time, Weekly Newsmagazine(**."" “ 
with Pathfinder & Child Life 6.00 5.15 Nature Magazine a aad with Golden Book $5.50 $4.25 with Correct English 7.50 $7.25 wc 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $4.00 With Review of Reviews 5.50 4.35 with Child Life. 8.00 7.50 J 
y *p’ +» $2.50) 4.50 4.35 , : : RE ro ith G H k’p’ 2.50) 5.00 4.75 h Colli y 7 vi) 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr ‘ S with Junior Home Magasine 5.50 4.73 With Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Collier’s, National Weekly 7.00 6 en 
with Golden Book : 5.00 3.85 with Correct English_. 5.50 5.00 With American Magazine 5.00 4.75 with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50). 7.50 7.25 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50).. 4.50 4.10 with Child Life ; 6.00 4.75 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 7.00 6.60 
with Americsn Magazine : 4.50 4.35 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.75 With MecCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.85 with Redbook 7.50 17.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.00 2.85 +1 pathfinder & Etude 6.00 4.99 With Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 with Golden Book 8.00 7.00 
with Collies’s, National Weekly... 4.00 3.60 it, Sivgele, Mealth Magazine 6.00 4.75 
with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.95 - “ sped ” ° : 
with McCall's Magazine 2.00 2.85 With Review of Reviews cw tse e==Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. Sth If More Convenient 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.85 WI h Piene rhe eng ‘4 > ~ 
with Reader's Digest 3.00 4.19 With Ficterial Review 1.00 3.25 [In. June 32] OS EE TAT AFA oe — ae 
r . . with Golden Book 6.00 4.50 = 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 ’ 
with American Boy ‘00 385 Bude Music Magazine (12.° ) F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
sy ae —— re 3.60 ; ’ = a year Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
WE US ool Arts Magazine one a with Junior Home Magazine $4.50 $3.25 | (If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state) 
with Parents Magazine 1.00 3.25 with Correct Engtish 4.50 4.00 
ee 6.00 5.85 with Child Life 5.00 425 | 
wi opular ence Monthly 4.50 4. nD eta ah a a cael aia 
= oe by ope 1.00 3.45 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.00 | o 
with McCall's ctorial Review 4.00 3.45 with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.85 cecececece oonanen 
with John Martin’s Book 7.00 6.35 with American Childhood 4.00 3.50 | 
with American Girl 3.50 3.10 with School Arts Magazine Re a ey eee ae eT ey eee ORS EN anneenseee” 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired = pe es Companion _ 3.00 2.75 | o1 , anit 
for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 The abo der total hich am enclosing 
add $1.00 to prices in second column. with McCall's & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.25 | aon vi —— ie I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 19% = 
| Name... P. Qhnacisin ntiatictmepintaesstltpaedins \ 
’ ° 
lg 
EN PUBLISHING COMP Dansville, N. Y.| ails “ : 
ar 
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RE ARREARS ESI 
a Gider Yor == | 


SMITH’S 


Regents Review ° 
Books 


right now, for effective 
review before examination 


TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
JNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
| Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





For a Flag Day project or a unit on) 
quite today for both Question Books and Answer | American patriotism, the following U.S. 
pooks in your subject (either elementary or high | Government publications will be useful: 


pool), Get one for each pupil tosave time passing | 66 
ry copying review questions. Compiled from | Origin and Evolution of the United 
New York State Regents examinations for past 20 States Flag,” House Document 258, 
years including 1932, recent papers cozaplete. Used ‘“ + 9 i 
sod endorsed throughout the U.S. and Canada. price 25 cents; Americas Cree A 
Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in lots | Summary of American Civic Faith, 


of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea. crm Document 416, price 5 cents; 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: “The History of the Great Seal of the 


3rd Year English 
——, English 4th Year English | United States,” price 30 cents; “The 
English | eed Cour Veare Gngien | Story. of the Declaration of Independ- 
Geograph nenta: 
‘tory Ancient Histor’ 
are, Hist English Mistery ence, price § cents; and a facsimile of 


Mcdern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Sesncenes 


the Declaration of Independence, price 
15 cents. 


sient Reading 


new type questions) 
sme Al 4st 2 Years Spanish Tw 
panced ian” dst Year French o new Government publications of 


2nd Year French help to history classes are Washington, 





y 

sali Geometry — ist, Year German the National Capital, with 727 pages 
= oy Mathematics $d Year German and 400 illustrations, price $3.00; and 
—— eng Vous Lowe The George Washington Atlas, size 13 
Pat Somenevetes fy "= — price $2.00. 

istry Commercial Law : . . 

Physical Geography Eicmentar Scere B.- = oe eee in an ar- 
and Year English tory cf Educatio | ry rence Fox in the April 


His 
Psychology and Principles of Education | 1932 issue of School Life, the official 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog journal of the Office of Education. The 


describing all Smith Helps in Teaching. 
article suggests a classroom unit on com- 
T T lisher, rear - , 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, munication, in commemoration of the 


S08 Welher Eitg.. Bufisie, X.Y. | hundredth anniversary of the invention 
i# the telegraph. 

In helping to make vacation time in- 
teresting and profitable, the following 
US. Government publications will be 
| useful: “Publications of Interest to 
|Suburbanites and Home-Builders,” Su- 
perintendent of Documents Free Price 
List No. 72; “Care and Repair of the 
House,” 
[Gon Nak price 20 cents; and the “You 











} 
Glass 


one 


SE 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES SERVICE 


Cincinnati 








S Ser Thic Sussmes’s Study Can Make It” series, listed in the In- 
“CURRICULUM RECORDS | sTRUCTOR for March, 1932. 

OF THE CHILDREN’S SCHOOL” =| “Summer 
Grasiste seconde chewing the waitestion of sersary echeal, | ties,” a forthcoming bulletin, describes 
7 — on 96 Mastrations | innovations and opportunities offered 

$2.00 net Postpaid |in more than four hundred summer 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION | schools and institutes. 

Evanston, Illinois Information for those who contem- 
plate trips to U.S. National Parks is 
contained in two pamphlets entitled 
“Glimpses of Our National Parks” and 
“Glimpses of Our National Monu- 
ments,” both of which will be supplied 
#1 free upon request to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. 
Circulars of information about each 
park and a National Park-to-Park high- 
way map are also available free. 

Additional new Office of Education 
publications are a free list entitled, “34 
U.S. Government Publications Useful 
in Health Education”; “Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications,” an an- 
notated list of outstanding articles and 
books in every special field of education, 
appearing from October to: December, 
1931, inclusive, price 10 cents; and the 
Educational Directory, Part I, listing 
over eight thousand state, city, and 
/county school officers, price 15 cents; 
~| Part Il, listing college and university 


Educational Opportuni- 





LEARN 


AB ( SHORTHAND 











CINDLER SYSTEMS, Dept. $4. 844-52 W. Adams St, CHICAGO 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
tach, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete dlocessions $3.00 per d 


words. pecial research $5.00 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
























AN IDEAL PROFESSION 


Six months’ orgtery Tec! 

qu uifea yqater well- -paytag: Re Ser She hos- 

pita lor atory ‘omplete 

course, igcluding X-ra “ray 8 andP? veal Thereee 

in 9 months Dept. B for eutalog. 
or 





Te 
3408 East Lake St. inneapolis, Mina, 














Particulars of Dr. gee pa Spmges fe 








lesson course in writi and mark of ° 
Short-Story and sample*copy of Tus WalTkE's presidents, heads of departments, and so 
Monraty free. Write tod: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL on, price § cents. 

ao Order all priced publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, remitting with 
check or money order. Order all free 
publications from the bureau or office 
listed as issuing them. 


Eprrorrat Note: During the next school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will continue to contrib- 
ute to our pages a column regarding Gov- 
ernment publications of use to teachers. 


Mass. 














Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Stody, 
Fer duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin* 

F NURSES. Dept. N.1., 2449 Wi 





Sra, Chicago, Diino 


published by the Bureau of|| 
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“APPROVED” 


Esterbrook Fountain Pen for School 
Use with Duracrome Point 


Duracrome is a new metal, of platinum-like 
appearance, especially suited to the uses of 
school pens. It is durable, guaranteed cor- 
rosion proof against all inks and takes a fine, 
anger point. Esterbrook Fountain 

ens with Duracrome Points have been 
approved by national penmanship authorities. 

Esterbrook Fountain Pens have one other 
excellence: Re-New-Point. Re-New-Point 
allows the user to replace easily any damaged 
point with an identical point. This feature 
eliminates all pen point repair. 


Teachers are invited to write for demon- 
stration proposition. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


’ 3 O and up 


DURACROME 


CORROSION PROOF® 


RE-NEW-POINT 




























FOR nnn Wosaane 
Age Range 18 to 50 
Get on Unele Sam’s Payroll, where 


strikes, hard times, polities, etc., will not affect you 
Draw tweive months’ pay every year and when old re 


DESIGN 


Artista Tempera Colors 
are especially appropriate 






$ be tire on a pension the balance of your life. Stop worry- 

for decorative design. ing—enjoy life! Pick the position you =F be- 
longs to you just as much as to anyone else rou 

They are easy to apply 99 est it it’s your ee fault Over as 4 
ent kinds of positions obtainable, in or outside wor! 

and do not crack when local or traveling. Fill out coupon below, mail it 

dry a de Made by the today, and full particulars together with big list of 


other positions will be sent immediately, 














makers of ‘‘ Crayola” Ry. ‘Mail Clerk — [ } Immigration In- 
; aborer spector 
BINNEY & SMITH CoO. Bpectal {gent ] yo 
Custom In ttor } uditor 
41East42ndSt. New York, N.Y. city Mail ‘Carrier | | U. 8. Border Pa 
eat Inspector trol 
ARTISTA FE , o,. — ] (pease urs 
ile Clerk atchman 
TEMPERA COLORS General Clerk j Skilied Laborer 
Matron | Postmaster 
R. F, D. Carrier | Typist 
Steno Typist ] Telephone Operator 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 144, St. Louls, Mo. 
Send me FREE particulars “How to Qualify’ for 
positions marked X! _ Salaries, locations, opportun- 
ities, etc. Also big list of other positions 
NAME . 
ADDRESS ..... 











A sentence 


builder 


with Picture and Word 
Stamps. 

Send for circulars. Most 

school supply firms have 

them. Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 

Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Y FO 
MONEY FOR YOY 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 


plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 





205 Dominion 





bee 
TEACHERS! 











JUS? THINK—A new loose leaf edition of HAND- 
WURK PRUJECTS, containing one hundred pages 
chuck-fuall of practical, proven plans and ideas that 
are educational, and attractive for school room, vaca- 
tion schools, playgrounds, and community centers. 
A wonderful help toteachers everywhere. Tobe with- 
out one is a loss to both you and your pupils. Send 
Jor your copy today, $1.35 Postpaid. 


Lewis H. Stafford, Publ’r, 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 


nd for Sample Copy cf 
&:'t) fovar cont of Deataae 



































Send ~ (ataiee 


SUMMER ‘SESSION 
COURSES 
At 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

















Time is growing short if you 
have not as yet arranged for 
your Summer Studies. Send to- 
day for our complete catalog... 
also a new booklet which de- 
scribes fully the educational and 
recreational interests to be en- 
joyed through a summer course 
at Temple University. 





Classes | Close 
Start June 27th August Sth 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Broad and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— —<Mail this coupon now. — — 
Please send me a copy of yous complete 


Summer Session Catalog for 1932, also any 
other information you may have. 
0 


Address 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 































‘or it TO! 





AMERICAN SCH 
44-88, Drexel Av. 4 66th Se, ©A.9.1923 CHICAGO 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 





FOR TRAINING along certain lines, 
Sweden is famous the world over. 
ridus institutions in that country in- 
vite American students ‘to enroll for 
summer courses in weaving, wood and 
metal sloyd, domestic furnishing, Swe- 
| dish folk dancing, and special types of 
gymnastics, which have reached a high 
development in Sweden. The Travel 
Information Bureau of the Swedish State 
Railways (551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York) will gladly send details to any 
interested teacher. 


BELIEVING THAT accurate knowledge 
of world affairs and clear thinking rela- 
tive thereto are not as general as they 
should be, the American Friends Service 
Committee (a Quaker organization) 
will hold, this summer, three Institutes 
of International Relations—at Haver- 
ford College, Northwestern University, 
and Wellesley College. There will be 
classes in the morning, recreation in the 
afternoon, and public lectures in the 
evening. Further information may be 
had from American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gortnc To school in a cabin (or ra- 
ther, in forty-seven cabins) is the expe- 
rience of students in the Allegany 
School of Natural History, held each 
summer in Allegany State Park, near 
Quaker Bridge, N.Y. Conducted by 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
in cooperation with the New York 
State Museum, and affiliated with the 
University of Buffalo, this school fur- 
nishes outdoor experiences and training 
in field zoology, geology, and botany, 
natural history of birds, and nature 
study in general. Details will be sup- 
plied by H. T. Clement, Museum of 
Science, Buffalo, N.Y., or Dr. R. E. 
Coker, Box 950, Chapel Hill, N.Car. 


To PREPARE teachers and supervisors 
for “sight-saving” class work with chil- 
dren having seriously defective vision, 
summer courses will be offered this year 





Summer Session June 22 - August 2, 1932 

Combine Summer School attendance with a visit 
to the capital of the nation during the George 
Washington Bicentennial celebration. 

Wide extent and variety of courses; low costs; 
eight miles from Washington. 

For bulletin and information write to the 


Director of the Summer Session, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 


ASH For YOUR SNAPSHOTS 
FREE BOOK ‘lis, bew to car | 


income in 
spare time with your eae Wher- 
ever you live you can earn extra money, 
making photographs for magazines, news- 
papers gud advertisers, Tremendous demand. 
NALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
4 isa Pe money- am agg OY easily | 
Sa learnedathome. Low cost. 
Dept 138 —— 


10 West 33rd St.. New York | 
? APPLICATION $4.00. 
PHOTOS v 
Finest real photo copies, size 
|2%x3%. Send good photo. We | 
4 return original and guarantee to 
! please or refund your money. 


Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


“ARKANSAS TEACHERS AGENCY 


1905 - 1932 
Will help you find a good position 
in the South or West— Enroll Now— 


COLLEGE -HIGH SCHOOL-GRADES 


201 Moore and Turner Building, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


KODAK FILMS— on NEXT KODAK FILM | 























DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Chicago, IIl.; 


by four universities and colleges in co- 
operation with the National Society for 


| the Prevention of Blindness: University 


of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Uni- 
versity College, University of Chicago, 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N.Y. Information 
concerning these courses may be obtained 
from the institutions named or from the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
| Blindness, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


Art Evanston, Ill., overlooking Lake 
Michigan, with recreational advantages 
numerous and the resources of Chicago 
near at hand, the National College of 
Education gives summer courses for 
nursery school, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary teachers. A point is made of 


| individual conferences with instructors 


to discuss problems. The college’s Chil- 
dren’s School (nursery school through 
the sixth grade) provides opportunity 
for observation, participation, and prac- 
tice. An educational clinic for children 
who have fallen behind, or who find 
special trouble in reading, writing, or 
arithmetic, is conducted by the psy- 
chology department. This clinic has 
demonstrated its value in diagnosis of 
the cause of difficulties. 


Va- | 


_E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 





June 193; 





PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Dept. N Established 1906. 
You remember how we sang, “Pull for the shore, Sailor, pull for the shore.” 
This is the year to pull. Get away from the sinking ship of no opportunity, 
I am convinced that the next few years will bring a distinct caste system be. 
tween the good schools and institutions and the poor ones. 











Asma S42 






12 $1.25 


Gold Fill.” 22 2.2 Pin Guard and Chain 











» > 
. Sterl.Sil..25 2.50 Raised letters on Pi 
* ee. Gold. 6.55 or background Enamel. 
‘ ', Sterl. Sil. $1.65 Each, SOR No. C 125 Bae 
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SUMMER SCHOOL a 


Kindergarten—Primary Education for Teachers and Students 
; interested in newer ideas. 
JUNE 17—JULY 29. Observation in Summer School for Children. 


Delightful location near lake on Chicago's beautiful north side. Student Residence. Outdoor | 
sports available. Interesting excursions and trips. | 


Address CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Dent. N. 1., 504 Wrightwood Avenue, CHICAGO, ' 


| 46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super. 
visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phys. 
ical Education, etc. In the last decade we 

TEACHERS AGENCY have secured promotion for thousands in 
l City and Suburban Schools, in State Teachers’ 

pba ro , ~ or gamma =. Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest sal- 


415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. aries. Write. 






























IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Origi- 
nal willbe returned, Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘How to apply 
and secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of West 
ern States,”’ etc., etc., etc., free to members, Sie to 
non-members. Every teacher needsit. — today foren- 
rollment card and information. achers’ agency 
in the West. We enroll only Normal and College graduates. 


TEACHERS, all aera You 


ce 


ROCKKIMT- TEAt CHERS 


AGENCY 


S.NaT Bann BLoc DENVER COLO 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENTIRE WEST 


4i0t 




















50 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 —% 25 tor $1.00 


Our Super-Value Photos are best, latest, and — highly approved by school boards and teacher; 

agencies from coast to coast. Perfect copies made from — size photo orsnap shot. Postage pz aid and origina 

returned unharmed. Use Super-Value Photos aad ‘Land a Good Position. Helen M. says nee 
third order. I have been <i Ordet Rods gent satisfied. They are better than I have seen made from expensive photographs 


wrkcctln Gasrantecd ot Money Refunied. ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 1110-N. Hartford Bldg., Chicago,li. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Alive and up-to-date Bureau placing 








WESTERN REFERENCE 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 








238 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8th and Wyandotte. teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS ENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—52nd year. 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Hughes Teachers’ Agency | Personal Placement Bureau, 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. Clinton, I Enrolls all kinds of teachers 


We need high class grade teachers for high class positions. Also * Write forinformation, 
gtade schoo! supervisors and normal school critics for the best Photos made 25 for $1.50. 


Tos : U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Teachers Wanted **Ssteok.snd Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY,INC. This is a good time to get on Uncle Sam's 

Phitadetpms. , Pittshursh, one iwling elzracuee, Payroll. For information read the Instruc- 

eo. Se ae tion Bureau announcement on page 7. 


on, D.C. 
ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) cation Booklet free with enrollment. 
309 T. leton Bids.. 
emple 4 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 32% ist2'cs. 
Will give you the best in agency service in western states. Enroll NOW. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Oortctshiny ts cote U's: We will male 90 application picture fm 


original for $1.60 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Sample application letter 25. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 20—Summer School— Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS-—-CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK— DRAMATICS— KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. : 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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A OER TTS 
PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 


THE New Books Plan now to use these pictures next school year, beginning in September, in 1 
—_ Literature, History, Geography and especially in Picture Study. 


The publishers of the books listed below | The? 7 
will be glad to supply them to our read- Awarded Four Geli Medals 6 ep YD I ictures 2250 Subjects 

















e shore” | or at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
% 83 inf ; j : “I received the pictures in fi 
portunity, giditional information regarding them “I have weed them a great deal ecndiien Ther a vestige 
ystem be. j in my school work and have tiful. The children are always 
never found their equal.’ delighted with then.” 

nE PLAYS WITH A Purpose. Cloth. 
—ae mes $1.50. Lakeside Publishin “I can most heartily recom- “Tve used the Perry Pictures 
PP- VU. & mend the Perry Pictures. They for fifteen years in class work 
Company, New York. have become a necessity in the and they always meet the situ- 
¢. JacT AND THE TEACHER. By Charles home, the school, and the pub- ation, whether the class be his- 
>) Ray Van Nice. Cloth. 109pp. lic library.” tory, literature, picture study, or 


$1.10. Plainview Publications, Law- English.” 


rence, Kans. 


.C 125 maf Tap DaNces. By Anne Schley Duggan. Millions of The Perry 











i? Music Arranged by Esther Allen 35 years 1897-1932. Pictures have been used in 
mf Bremer. Illustrated. Cloth. 133pp. This year we celebrate our public schools, Sunday schools 
‘f $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 35th anniversary. and the home, 
: Inc., New York. “Can't You Talk?” Holmes 
L& 0 ° 
ae THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN Criti- ONE CENT SIZE. For 50 or more. Assorted as desired. Postpaid LARGE PICTURES for schoolroom decoration. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.00. 
—— CcISM. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Size 3 by 3'4. A beautiful gift for your school at end ofthe term: The Angelus, 
Professor of English, The Universit TWO CENT SIZE. 5% by 8 For any 25 or more. 2250 subjects. Feeding Her Birds, “Can't You Talk?”, Sir Galahad. 
roress & ? y TEN CENT SIZE. 10 by 12. For 6 or more. BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. Three Cents Each for 
of Chicago. Cloth. 128pp. $1.25. Send 50 Cents for any 25 Two Cent Size or any 50 One Cent Size. 20 or more. Size 7 by 9. 
: Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Or 50 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 for children, or 25 historical subjects. Send 75 cents for Set of 25 with a very brief description of each. 
‘I Chicago. in coi oP ictur 
. Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page x 13. 
Gua ne MANUAL FOR Stu- Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. ‘The Per ict 6s Cc nos , Malden, Mass. 
et 
| 





pENTS. By Talmage Nichols, Instruc- 


— tor of Woodworking, High School,| THE GotpeN Fiute. An Anthology 
Charleston, W.Va., and Instructor of} of Poetry for Young Children. Se- T a A . r4 7 R S 
Super. Manual Arts, Summer Demonstration} lected by Alice Hubbard and Adeline 


sic, Phys. School, University of West Virginia. Babbitt, with an Introduction by EARN - 5 0 per month 


ecade we Illustrated. Paper. 79pp. $1.00. The Patty Smith Hill. Cloth. 320pp. 
D2 you know that you 





I 





sands in 


Teachers’ Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $3.00. The John Day Co., New York. growing income. @ Teachers 








ghest sal.) | Hasirs FOR SaFety. A Text-Book for can earn $250 amonth thts with normal school or col- 
Schools. By Harry W. Gentles this summer? Do you know Summer lege training (and at least 

. ; » 
Chairman of First-Aid Life Saving, Living Geography, by Huntington, thal after you qualify, you Iwo years of teaching ex- 


have the opportunity fo go ahead fo a perience) are desired. This position 








NS Chicago Chapter American Red Benson, and McMurry, listed last month | bigger position wilh more income—and gives an opportunily to travel, to be 
$1.50, Origh Cross, and George H. Betts, Director as 3 two-volume set, may now, accord- with bright prospects for permanent work? associated wilh congenial people, and 
‘How toappiy of Educational Research, Northwest-| ing to announcement of the publishers @ There are a few openingsinthisnational the chance to make an income of from 
tion et Wat en Universty. Illustrated. Cloth. (The Macmillan Company, New York), rng sae = pp — agen — to — —— rep 
» today foren- : . } years, for teachers personality an raining is given fo 4 ose selected, wi 
chers’ seen 234pp. 67¢c. The Bobbs-Merrill - had ~y _ — Parts : - I education who are interested this summer aranteed income to start. Please give 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. of Boo = Oo Cents G8cm, Farts in exchanging their usual profitless leisure ht so ation as fo age, education, experi- 








for $1,00 | Bookvitte Fair. By Frank M. Rich, I and II of Book Two $1.12 each. for a vacation of business experience and _ ence, and lime you can work this vacation, 
and teacher AM., Principal of School 2, Pat- Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 
1 Thisism erson, N.J.; Lucie M. Dean and Eliz-| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- —— 


‘ AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
, Chicago, li abeth Sampson, Formerly Teachers OP AUGUST 96, i08 ——- 


of Fifth Grade, School 19, Paterson; | .¢ the INSTRUCTOR published monthly except 


BUREAU and Catherine Baisch, Teacher of July and August at Dansville, New York, for 
pri ’ 2. 


| placing Fifth Grade, School 2, Paterson. Il- Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Iniversity. lustrated by Vera Stone Norman. | Bansville, N Fe ee Gleaee, en an e 

















. Calif. ; Mary E. Owen, Rochester, N. Y.; William 
ru the a. 348pp Lyons & Carnahan, 2 Conklin, Dansville, N.Y Zo ; Managing Editor, 
ENC *Y cago. elen . wen ester, . Y¥.; Business 
Manager, F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y. en 
oar PA Tue STANFORD SPELLERS. Seven books| “Owner, F. ¥. (A. Owen Publishing “Company, To Repres t 
; H .| Dansville, ames and addresses of stock- 
, —each a combination Spe ller, work holders Riding 1 per cent or more of total 





book, and spelling tablet-—for Grades | amount of stock: F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Burean, | Two through Eight. By John C.| 4s Sho "aitay pease wy ||| e IRUC] 
of teachers Almack, Ph.D., Professor of Educa-| W- B. Bundy, Dansville, N. H. G. Fowler, 


Dansville, N. Y.; F. C. Ly Dansville, Be KeS 











50. tion, Stanford University, and Elmer | Charles T. Lemen, Dansville, N. Y.; Chas. E. | 
—— | H. Staffelbach, Ph.D., Professor of| Daneville, N.Y: Helen M. Owen, Rochester, and | 
* JOBS Education, State Teachers College, | N- et od FB ng mae Sere __ | e e 
ncle Sam's San Jose, Calif. Paper. Each 80pp.,| McNinch, Dansville, N. Y.; J. C. Ouderkirk, Other Leading Ma aZine 
.: pow 24c. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Ill. tiv. N. 1." thomvon, Dansvilla ‘S. ‘a 4 Ss 
~ | Tue SuPERvIsION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. | eer rae ding 1 nee ont or none er ° ; . 
ICO | By C. J. Anderson, Dean of the | total amount of bonds, mortgages, of other se in each locality, also at Institutes, 
~~ School of Education and Professor of | “"First National Bank, Wellsboro, Pa: Mrs. F. ° 6 C fj d 
Jeton Bids. Education, University of Wisconsin, Bank "LeRoy, N. V.: Elsie ‘Shafer’ Donsuilie Associations, onrerences, an 
City, Uh and I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State | N- S, © Beaker, eos © Si & ’ ° 
: ? Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; Elizabeth H. | 
_—_—_— Superintendent of Schools of Mary- —— Dansvilie N. ¥.: C. B. Shults, Hornell, Other Teachers Meetings. 
stom land, in Charge of Elementary In- |}: 2 4 Coe Bay } ar dy SE | 
ictures from ] oi ars ellsboro a ough, Dans- 
fon letter struction. Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. ~~ a sarge er ny. — ib ] . * 
— 82.50. D. Appleton and Company, | Sahrie, Dansville, N.’¥.; Elizabeth C. Scherer, Li era Ommissions Aliowe 
IG New York Dansville, N. Y.; Lillian Lewis, Dansville, N. Y. 
‘ F. A. OWEN, 
Busi M ’ . . . . 
Meeran Encusn. By Henry P. Em-| os scteriied tee Make applications AT ONCE to insure receiv- 
erson, Late Superintendent of Educa-| ~o¢ April, 1982. , : d : 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., and Ida C. Ben-| pecan Emma M. Sancer. | ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all 
der, Late Supervisor of Primary} (My commission expires March, 1934.) | necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 





Grades, Buffalo, N.Y. Revised by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, City 
a Normal School, Rochester, N.Y. Il- 
DS— lustrated by Kate Seredy. Cloth. 
Book One: 268pp., 60c. Book Two: 
363pp., 64c. Book Three: 422pp., 


. 68c. The Macmillan Company, New 
nicago York. _— 
———— 


Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Subscription Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 
— 








BIBLE TEST FREE 


How much do you really know about the Bible? Moody 
Bible Home Study Courses giveinspiring information. 
Easy, interesting and grottebts., T 3 your knowledge. 
Send today for Free 5 Minute Bible Test. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Correspondence School 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ilinois 
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400 Games 


eT, 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 


and occasion. There are in 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in facet, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer 
ous diagrams and _ illustra 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
rovers. Price $1.50, postpaid 


With The INSTRUCTOR. 1 year, $3.20. 


Seeley’ s Question Book 


postpaid. 





Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
ane _— 446 pages. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How To Teach Spelling 


HOW TO 
TEACH SPELLING 


BREED 








A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 


S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 


and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
3.481 words derived from 20 
se - investigations. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


cloth 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7¢ {Ofc 


f 
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Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
| 7 aaa 1 year, 

00. 


Supervision of Elementary 


SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








ences. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. Questions and refer- 


128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 


postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.80. 


Poems Teachers Ask For BOOKS 


— 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


(hex 











wes wey 





Fs 


Full cloth covers. 





These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
beok, $1.00, tpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $2.°0. Both 
books with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 


Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manuva) Train- 
ing: Music; Games; Seat 


Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pares. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


May Be Included at Special Prices 
With Your New or Renewal Order for 


he INSTRUCTOR 


Pay October 5th. Use Order Blank Below. z 
Primary Plans and Projects 


new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
26 years Primary Editor of Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans 
in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; 
Projects; 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 
illustrations not only 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
useful as motifs for designs, decorations, 
handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 














This 


PRIMARY PLANS 
and 


All of the material 





The book is arranged 


(Pieces to Speak, etc.); 





The hundreds of artistic 








also 
320 large pages, 


instrecher Plan Books or aut crapes 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of The Instructor in collaboration with promi- 
nent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections, 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 

Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Special Picture Offer 








Na- 
Primary Fridays 
Plans; Reading; Seatwork 


serve their 


posters, etc. 






INSTRUCTOR 


VOLUME | | 








3 Volumes 
672 Pages 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art 
Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.95. 


Your choice of two groups—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for 
upper grades—each group put up with study material in a strong Kraft envelope. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. MeFee. The 
most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 


genuine 


ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 








choice collection of reci- mentary grades. The MODERN 
tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- NUMBER 
logues, tableaux and _ cial difficulties of both METHODS 
other entertainment ma- pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE 
terial arranged in com- most modern and success- 

plete programs for dif- ful methods of solving 


these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
help 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele 


to those 










* 





special occasions occur- tions in the teaching of 
ring during the school arithmetic in the eight 
_ year. 364 pages. Fuil grades. 128 aoe. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. With The INSTRUCTOR’ 1 year, $2.80. 
. . in Rural . *,* . 
Modernized Teaching ‘3.f3' Little Citizens andTheir Flags 


A new book of common-sense advice, en- 
couragement and inspiration for teachers of 
rural schools. It discusses rural school or- 
ganization and management and offers excel- 
lent working schedules for one-, two-, and 
three-room schools. Includes study plans and 
a physical education and health program. 
143 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.25 post- 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.00. 


USE THIS BLANK shercrdering = 
page with The INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ¢ 


copied 


in combination 


Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings of boys and girls of various countries 
dressed in their native costumes. Directions 
for copying and coloring 
Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 
and colored. 
introducing geography. 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


them are given 


Splendid material for 
Price 60 cents, post- 


when ordering any of the Teaching Helps 


PAY OCT. 5th 7 


| ae 


] 1 year, $2.00; for {_] 2 years, s, $3.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 

} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional a) 

Primary Pians and Projects, $2.90 additional 

| 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 
Group | for Lower Grades, 95c additional 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)— | 

Group I! for Upper Grades, 95c additional 

Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 


| Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 


{ 
JLJt 


How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional 
The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 
| Modernized Teaching In Rural Schools, 
additional 
Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add’! 
Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add'l 


$1.00 | 


ilies DOOOOOOoOoOOo 


This order totals $ _.which / " 


P. @. 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 

Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add"! 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! 
How I Did ft, 80c additional 

Modern Number Methods, 
Creative Posters, 50c add.tional 
Instructor Poster Patterns, 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Health Poster Patterns, 
School Window Decorations, 50c additional 
Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50c add’! 


agree to pdy not later than Oct. 5, 1932. 
am enclosing herewith. 


80c additional 


Book 1, 50c add’! 


50c additional 


to other foreign coun- 
and its possessions. 


June 1 


Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


932 





POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline 


Crawing 


patterns which are to be traced and transferre 


to suitable paper for coloring, 
Full 


sembling into posters. 


cutting, 
directions 


and ay. 
Siven 


The patterns may be used many times over. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 p-csc3 of pat- 


terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and inany 


other familiar subjects are 


included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. egy paper 
covers. Price 

postpaid. 








CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


Sy BESS BRUCE 





Ww ith The IN ‘STRU CTOR, 1 year, $2.59, 


Instructor Poster Patterns 7% 
a 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 


and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, pe book, 60 


cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 


inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 


INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 
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Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 


Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 


INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$2.50. 


Instructor Jointed Toys Poot 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

ook I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


nine 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50 


Price, each 
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Steamship Rates Reduced 


Teachers who are contemplating for- 
ign travel this summer, and many who 
yp to now have not considered it feas- 
ible, are asked to note that within re- 
cent weeks ocean steamship rates have 
been very generally and radically re- 
duced. For up-to-date information, 
prospective travelers should write at 
once to the various steamship lines and 
tour headquarters. The reduction in 
rates has enabled tourist agencies, as 
well as Ocean transportation companies, 
to make the most remarkable offers in 
years. 


A Correction 


One of the captions on Plate VIII 
of our May rotogravure section reads: 
“Spokane, Washington, capital of “The 
Inland Empire,’ has a beautiful City 
Hall.” The picture above the caption, 
however, shows not the Spokane City 
Hall, but the City Hall of Oakland, 
Cailfornia. Friends in both Spokane 
and Oakland have told us of the error 
—a mistake that we particularly regret 
because it puts one of these cities in a 
false position and fails to do justice to 
the other. The picture came to us from 
a news photo agency, by whom it was 
incorrectly labeled. 


A daily program of addresses, forums, 
round-table discussions, and music will 
characterize the Silver Bay Vacation 
Conference for teachers and _ social 
workers (August 1-14). Silver Bay, 
on Lake George, in New York State, is 
one of the beauty spots of the East. 
This enterprise is operated not for profit, 
but with the intention of offering teach- 
ers, their families and friends, a vacation 
at reasonable cost—desirable recreational 
features combined with a non-profes- 
sonal program carrying intellectual ap- 

Speakers of national prominence 
will discuss problems in world affairs, 
education, science, politics, industry, 
and religion. Address inquiries to Dr. 
Thornton B. Penfield, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Maine Development Commission 
has been very enterprising in its publi- 
cations setting forth the attractions of 
the most northeasterly New England 
state. Eastward Ho! to Maine is almost 
entirely pictures—seashore, lake, moun- 
tain, river, city, and rural scenes. 
Maine by Mofor outlines nine tours for 
the automobile enthusiast, with latest 
oficial jhway map inside the back 
cover. xolders on opportunities for 
camping and canoeing, fishing and 
hunting, may be had (all free) by ap- 
plying to Information Bureau, Maine 
Development Commission, Dept. H 
Augusta, Maine. 


- 


Waterless Mountain, by Laura Adams 
Armer, has been awarded the John 
Newbery Medal, given annually for 
“the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children.” An- 
nouncement of the award was made by 
the Children’s Library Section of the 
American Library Association, in con- 
Yeation at New Orleans. ‘This story of 
Navajo Indian life in Arizona had been 

twice previously—it was award- 

ed a $2000 prize by Longmans, Green 

pany in a juvenile fiction contest, 

and was the choice of the Junior Literary 
Guild for the month of September. 





and 42d Street, New York. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Record of 1931 | 


The World Book Encyclopedia An-| 
nual for 1931, which has recently come 
from the press, covers in a very practi- 
cal, entertaining, and compact way the 
events of last year and the progress made 
in all the great fields of human activity. 
One is surprised to find how much can 
be brought within the limits of 160 
good-sized pages, without stinting il- 
lustrations or using unduly small type. 
The volume has that first essential of an 
informational work, reliability. This, 
together with readableness, intelligent 
cross-referencing, and other good fea- 
tures and qualities, would seem to as- 
sure it real success. The book is made 
in a form that permits its inclusion, 
with three subsequent Annuals, in a 
binder uniform with a volume of the 
World Book Encyclopedia. The pub- 
lishers are W. F. Quarrie & Company, 
Chicago. 

The New Education Fellowship, “a 
world-wide association of men and 
women whose whole energies are di- 
rected towards fitting children to take 
their place as integrated members of a 
world community,” is to hold its sixth 
world conference at Nice, France, July 
29—August 12. There will be distin- 
guished speakers from various countries, 
provision for sectional lectures and dis- 
cussions, special lectures, and study 
courses. A variety of educational tours 
in Europe, under competent leadership, 
have been arranged in connection with 
the conference. For details, address 
Frances Fenton Park, Executive Secre- 
tary, 425 West 123d Street, New York. 


Among the “university afloat” proj- 
ects for this summer is a moderate- 
priced all-expense Mediterranean cruise. 
A number of prominent educators and 
travel experts will see to it that cruise 
members have an educationally profit- 
able and recreationally delightful two 
months, College credit may be obtained 
in connection with the lectures and 
field projects. History, art and arch- 
eology, and literature will be studied 
with particular reference to the Medi- 
terranean region. The courses are free 
to cruise members, but optional. James 
Boring Company, 642 Fifth Avenue, 
New ‘York, have charge of arrange- 
ments. 


The White Rat of Hawkins Hall! 
Sounds like a mystery story, doesn’t it? 
It’s gotten up that way, with a start- 
ling cover in yellow, black, and white, 
but inside it proves to be a dramatized 
version of nutrition lessons. The story 
is about the Hawkins family and about 
Desdemona and Othello and their fam- 
ily. It wouldn’t do to divulge the plot, 
but it is one that upper grade pupils will 
appreciate. Teachers may obtain this 
clever little health book by writing to 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Greece, Queen of the Mediterranean 
is a generously illustrated handbook on 
a country which, presumably, everyone 
in educational work hopes to visit soon- 
er or later—because of its glorious her- 
itage from the past and a present that 
promises much for continuing advance- 
ment. The booklet may be obtained 
from the See Greece Club, National 
City Bank Building, Madison Avenue 
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Entertaining during 


Graduation 





Earty June is crowded with graduation festivities. Perhaps you 
have a party planned for your students. Try these suggestions for 
the occasion. 


Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee — the coffee that all can drink without 
danger of sleeplessness. Proper rest is so important during these 
hectic holidays. Kaffee Hag Coffee is nothing but the purest, finest 
coffee with 97% of the tasteless drug caffeine and the indigestible 
wax removed. Everybody will enjoy its delicious flavor. 


And here’s a novel recipe for the evening-— Rice Krispies 
Honey-Crisp Cookies. It is given below. Rice Krispies, because 
of their nut-like flavor and distinctive crispness, are delicious in 
many recipes. They may often take the place of nutmeats. Use 
them in candies, macaroons. Garnish salads. Sprinkle over ice 
cream for a “nut” sundae. Have us send you other recipes and 
menu suggestions. Home Economics Department, Kellogg Company, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Honey-Crisp Cookies 


% cup shortening 
4 cup honey 

2 eggs 

\4 cup sour cream 


1% cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon soda 
Nutmeg or vanilla flavoring 


Y% cup nutmeats (black 
walnuts are delicious ) 

4 cup chopped dates 

1 cup Rice Krispies 


Cream shortening and honey. Add well-beaten eggs and sour cream. Sift the 
flour with baking powder, salt, soda, and add to first mixture. Stir in dates, 
nuts and Rice Krispies. Add flavoring. Drop with dessert spoon on buttered 
pan and bake in moderate oven. Yield: two dozen cookies. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Activities 


and Descriptions of 


Project Materials 


“— is what pupils do, and not what the teacher 
does, that educates them. It is not what teach- 
ers give but what children get that counts.” 

Upon this enlightened idea, is based “The Proj- 
ect Method,” which has the approval today of the 
leading minds in the teaching profession. 

To quote from an eminent authority, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says in the Section on 
the Project Method, in volume I of the Classroom 
Teacher: 

“What shall we actually do about this project 
point of view? One thing that many will do, is to 
accept it in theory, but in practice continue the old 
ways of teaching and managing children. * * * 
Many there are who like the name of being ‘up to 
date,’ but are not willing to take the pains neces- 
sary to change their practice. Sad to say, lip ser- 
vice to ideals is all too common. Changing is not 
easy. A radical change all at once is almost if not 
quite impossible. So for a while many will profess 
the new point of view, but practice the old.” 

What are the two great obstacles to the introduc- 
tion and spread of project work into the schools? 
They are, first, the narrow limitations set by school 
authorities and the inertia which comes from long 
adherence to old methods; and second, unpre pared- 
ness on the part of teachers! 

To those teachers who desire to pursue the Proj- 
ect Method in their classes and are hindered by the 
first of these obstacles, Dr. Kilpatrick, in his discus- 
sion in the Classroom Teacher, has given some defi- 
nite and practical suggestions. 


A Guide to Proper Application 
of the Project Method 


Buc for that large number of teachers who are us- 
ing project work in their classes today or are in a 
position to do so, the Classroom Teacher has even 
greater significance. It is quite as important to 
apply the project method correctly as it is to use it 
at all. For with the freedom and responsibility 
placed upon the pupil comes the need for careful 
guidance on the part of the teacher. If the chil- 
dren do not use their freedom wisely, bad habits 
are formed instead of good. And therein lies the 
teacher's responsibility. 

Let the Classroom Teacher guide you in the prop- 
er application of the Project Method. Within the 
volumes of this work is an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of materials for activities or projects with a com- 
plete guide to the proper methods of presentation. 
There are literally hundreds of references, pertaining 
to all subjects in the school curriculum and suitable 
for use in all grades from primary to high school. 








A Part of Page 404 of the 
Index Volume of 


the Classroom Teacher 


The Index Syllabus of the Classroom Teacher 
contains over ten re of references under the 
specific heading of roject and Project Mate- 
rials. The following is an example of a por- 
tion of one of these pages: 


Projects and project material 
(Approved as such by Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick and des- 
ignated as follows: ‘project; 
**possible project; ***project 
material; fcontains project ele- 
ments. ) 

For projects classified by curric- 
ular subjects, see each subject, 
as, Art, projects; Geography, 
projects; and others 

Ali Cogia, story, with directions for 
dramatizing, illus. (5) 6:497- 
503*** 


American history, discovery and 
exploration, suggested activi- 
ties, illus. (4-6) 8:520-522*** 

animal life 

circus project, art study, illus. 
2) 4:58-73, 76*** 
farm animals 
construction 4:24*** 
discussion 4:480*** 
horses, topics 12:268*** 
Noah’s ark, illus. (2) 4:91, 95- 
100*** 
relation between plant and an- 
imal life (3) 5:366*** 
sitting hen (/) 5:242-244*** 
anthracite strike in America, sug- 
gested history topics (7-9) 
11:274*** 
aquarium 
relation between plant and an- 
imal life (3) 5:366*** 
setting up and caring for (3) 
5:318-308"** 


architecture (7-9) 11:20-22, 28** 
arctic lands, geography project 
(8) 11:438*** 
art. See Art, projects and project 
material 
art products that feature clothing 
(4-6) 7:246°*** 
art work as contributing factor to 
general projects 4:13 
assembly 
farm life, music study, and con- 
struction combined for as- 
sembly program (1) 4:280*** 
good citizenship program (4) 
6:467—468"** 


library project, illus. (4-6) 
6-179" 


patriotic themes, art project, 
illus. (5) 7:70-74*** 

social studies, use of assembl 
and dramatization in (7-9 
11:158*** . 

Spanish plays, suggestion (9) 
12:642°** 


Story of Ali Cogia, with direc- 
tions for dramatizing, illus. 
(5) 6:497-503*** 
In addition to the Project Material referred to 
in. the index, the teacher will find numerous 
references in the Classroom Teacher under any 
particular subject in which she might be in- 
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A Practical, Professional Help 


The‘ Classroom Teacher contains not onj 
material for successful application of the Projec 
Method, but it gives you as well a practical solution 
for every problem which confronts the teache; 
throughout the entire school year, from the firs 
day until the last. It is the only complete profes. 
sional lielp ever prepared for the exclusive use of 
teachers—a practical, essential piece of teaching 
equipment. From classroom control to reading 
arithmetic, nature study, and music, it covers every 
subject in your course of study—every phase of 
teaching and management. It gives concrete ex- 
amples, and tried and tested methods which you can 
instantly apply. The Classroom Teacher is the 
work of 64 men and women of national reputation, 
such as Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Dr. 
David Eugene Smith, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dr. 
William S. Gray, and others of equal standing. Each 
is an expert in his or her field and each subject in 
The Classroom Teacher is presented by the expert 


best qualified to handle it. 


PRES... 


A Sample Project on “Indian Life” 


To give you an example of the wealth of mat- 
rial for Activities and Projects which is contained in 
the Classroom Teacher, we will gladly send you 
without charge, upon receipt of the coupon below, 
a 64-page reprint from volume IV of the Classroom 
Teacher on “The Study of Indian Life” by Grace E. 
Storm, Assistant Professor at the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. This chapter gives a 
complete outline for an Indian project with full ref- 
erences and instructions to the teacher, including 
subject matter, stories and suggestions for _ pupil. 
All teachers who are interested in learning how the 
Classroom Teacher can aid them in the application 
of the Project Method as well as in all problems ot 
their daily work, may have a copy of this reprint 
for the asking. Merely mai! the coupon below. 


-----—---—- 


he Classroom Teacher, Inc. 


Dept. N10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please send me free and without obligation the 64-page | 
reprint from the Classroom Teacher of the Project om 


| “The Study of Indian Life” by Grace E. Storm. 
| Name. 


Position____. 


School Address Be 


| 
The CLASSROOM TEACHER !%,. “ “| 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS me GEES CED CREED CED CERES co CED SEES 


104 S. MICHIGAN AVE., DEPT. N10, 
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The Daisies 


By Bliss Carman 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, And all of their saying was, “Earth, it is well!” 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!” 


COPYRIGHT BY DOD MEAD, & COMPANY INC 
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“A HOLIDAY —Epwarpb HENRY POTTHAST - 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF Art, Tower HILL ScHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


HAT a bright sum- 

mer day it is, and 

what a good time 
these children are having! The 
little dog is happy, too, and seems 
to enjoy being out in the water. 
Perhaps you have gone to the 
beach in the summer and know 
what fun it is to play in the sand 
and to wade in the water. 

The artist who painted this pic- 
ture was very fond of children, 
and made many pictures of them. 
Notice the faces and hair of the 
people. 
them very freely. 


The artist has painted 
He has not 
shown, in each case, the eyes, the 
nose, and every lock of hair. He 
wants us to see little girls and boys 
playing on a beach. He wants us 
to feel them moving. 

Potthast spent much time near 
the sea. He knew it well, just as 
he knew little children. How real 
the shallow water in the fore- 
ground looks. It is blue and gray- 
green. Beyond we see the waves, 
with their white tops. The water 


far away is darker. To express 
this feeling, the artist used many 
beautifully the 


pinkish-tan sand goes with the 


colors. How 


blue-green water! The tide must 
have just gone out, because the 
sand seems to be damp. 

Have you ever watched the 
water at the seaside? It has many 
colors, You will see blues, greens, 
purples, yellows, and browns, es- 
pecially in the sunshine. 

In this picture, the artist has 
used light colors to help us feel 
the sunlight. The white dresses 
of the little girls are a pleasing 
contrast to their sun-browned 
faces and arms and legs. The 
dresses seem to catch the sun, 
which makes them a light pink. 

Notice the reflections of the 
figures in the water, and how the 
artist has made them. We can al- 
most see the motion of the waves. 
If you will look at this picture 
very carefully, you can learn 
many things that will help you 
when you paint. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: Art INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


QUESTIONS 


How does this picture make you 
feel? Do you think that the art- 
ist had a good time painting it? 
Do you think that he enjoyed it as 
much as the children are enjoying 
their play? 

Name all the light colors that 
Potthast has used. Name all the 
Why did he use a 
lavender tone for the dress of one 
of the little girls, and also for the 
bathing costume of one of the 


dark colors. 


women? Why did he use red for 
the bucket? 

How did Potthast paint the wa- 
ter to make it look real? Do you 
like the way in which the figures 
in the picture are painted? 

To whom do you suppose the 
little dog belongs? Have you 
ever taken your dog with you to 
the beach? Would you like to 
paint a picture of a boy wading, 
or of a girl picking up shells? 





THE ARTIST 


N 1857, Edward Henry Potthast was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
family, which consisted of father, 
mother, and two sons, was of hum. 

ble means. Edward showed an interest in 
drawing and painting, while his brother 
was gifted in singing. 

Little has been written of Potthast’s 
early life, but we know that he started his 
art training with Thomas Noble at the 
old McMichen School of Design, in Cin- 
cinnati. From there he went to Munich 
to study, where, with some of his fellow 
artists, he worked for five or six years 
with, and in the manner of, Duveneck. 
Later, he went to Paris and Holland, 
studying in both places. 

In 1889, we find Potthast no longer a 
student, but an established artist in Paris, 
Here he worked until about 1900, when 
he returned to his own country. Speak- 
ing of this period of his life, he wrote: “] 
illustrated for various magazines for a 
number of years, before giving all my 
time to painting. I spent a great deal of 
time on the New England coast, because 
of my interest in sea life and marine paint- 
ing.” Much of his painting was done in 
Provincetown, Annisquam, Gloucester, 
and off the coast of Maine. 

Potthast was elected in 1906 to mem- 
bership in the National Academy of De- 
sign, from which he had received the 
Clark Prize in 1899, He also won several 
gold and silver medals, and was made 4 
member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, 

In addition to his: fondness for pictur- 
ing the sea, Potthast was interested in 
landscapes. He took a sketching trip 
through the Canadian Rockies and the 
Grand Canyon, and while on this trip, did 
a painting of the Grand Canyon for the 
Santa Fe Railroad. The trip was also 
memorable for bringing him into closer 
friendship with Moran and Daingerfield, 
who influenced him to come East. 

The latter part of his life was given to 
the painting of sea pictures, filled with the 
sunny joyousness of color and the spirit of 
childhood. Just before his death, in 1927, 
he held a very remarkable one-man ¢x- 
hibit in the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York. He was a prolific painter, and his 
style was very even. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Eighth-Grade Graduate 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
June 25, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 


Your last letter is certainly thrilling. You are now 
reaping some of the results of this year’s faithful serv- 
ice as a teacher. You write that every pupil in your 
eighth grade has passed the state examination, which, to- 
gether with satisfactory daily work, entitles each to a 
state diploma. What a record for a country school 
and for a country teacher! Think what the diploma 
means to each eighth-grade graduate. It entitles him to 
enter any high school within the state without tuition 
or further test or examination. 

Your efforts in adjusting each newcomer to the un- 
familiar books and course of study and in giving indi- 
vidual help and instruction were not wasted. It is not 
easy to adjust the inequalities of educational opportunity 
of those who enter school late, and who have a back- 
ground and training different from that of the other 
pupils. You have been very successful in making these 
adjustments. 

The taxpayers of your district have been able to sce 
practical results from the money they spent. Such re- 
sults are stimulating even to those who sometimes ques- 
tion the wisdom of the increased cost of education. 
You have made a record in “holding power,” Elizabeth, 
that will count greatly in the lives of those pupils. You 
have strengthened your own faith in your ability to 
teach and lead children. 

To successfully hold pupils through the first eight 
years of school, and take them to the door of the high 
school with a passport for entrance, is the mountain top 
of achievement for every rural neighborhood and 
every rural teacher. “Dropping out” of school is an 
educational problem that concerns every leader of 
American education. It brings criticism upon our 
schools and weakens our educational foundation. 

You have given me indications now and then in your 
letters that you were struggling with knotty problems 
in your school. For instance, there was the problem of 
the three children from the road-crew families. There 
is much involved in that problem. I feared that this 
spring when the crew’s work began, those children 
would drop out. You wrote, however, that when the 
crew made its first move, of ten or twelve miles, the 
mothers took turns in bringing the children to school 
each day, and that when the final move came, a week 
before school closed, the children were invited to be 
guests of families in the neighborhood, and so were able 


LOL PLL LOLLS 


to complete their eighth-grade work. I never expect 
to hear of better co-operation in a school district than 
that, or of a more striking evidence of neighborliness 
and good citizenship. 

Another proof of your desire to be a real help to the 
children was shown in the way you solved the problem 
of the lad who had struggled vainly for two years to 
complete the state eighth-grade course of study. 
Through your leadership he almost made a passing 
grade in daily work. You displayed wisdom, when the 
final examinations came, in writing to the County 
Board of Education and advising them of the studies in 
which the lad excelled and those in which he would 
probably never be efficient. That letter, in which you 
also mentioned his faithful effort and his persistent 
desire to succeed in school, brought the diploma. 

I am glad that the eighth-grader from the poverty- 
stricken family, for whom your community has done so 
much, stood highest in the class. This gives us an idea 
of what good food means, as well as good neighbors and 
stimulating encouragement at school. 

You asked, Elizabeth, for some points to put in a let- 
ter which you are planning to send to the graduates, 
urging them to enter high school this fall. A teacher 
can often influence a girl or boy to make a worth-while 
decision when parents fail to do so. You can only touch 
lightly on the important points, but give them a vision, 
if possible, of what they will miss if they do not go to 
high school. Every professional training institution de- 
mands high school education for entrance. Business 
and industry look with favor and preference upon high 
school pupils. Bring to the graduates’ attention the 
value derived from the study of literature in high school. 
It gives a companionship with great souls and minds. A 
knowledge of science and of history is also of value to 
one seeking an occupation. 

The list of Reading Circle books offers opportunities 
for summer reading. In some counties the graduates 
who fail to read all of the five required Reading Circle 
books may finish the reading during the summer and 
write the review of each as it is completed. 

It pleased me to hear that you remained after school 
closed to make out your reports for the county super- 
intendent of schools and to make the proper entries in 
the school register. Statistics are vital factors in pub- 
lic education. 

Go to summer school, Elizabeth, if you feel that you 
must, but remember that travel and social contacts are 
very important, and you cannot neglect them too long 
without feeling the loss. 

Faithfully yours, 
JANE Brown 
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THe Otympic Stapium, In Los ANGELES 


OR those whose special interest lies 
in the realm of physical prowess, all 
roads this summer will lead to Los 
Angeles. Those who cannot go in 

person will read newspaper accounts and 
listen to radio broadcasts of the Olympic 
Games, which will be held in 
Los Angeles, July 30 to August 
14. At that time, the best run- 
ners and jumpers, the best 
wrestlers and fencers, the best 
swimmers and tennis players, 
the best soccer and polo teams, 
in brief, the best athletes from 
all over the world will be gath- 
ered at Los Angeles. More 
than a thousand men and wom- 
en from forty-four -countries 
will strive to win the prizes in 
over a hundred feats or games; 
and it is anticipated that the . 
witnesses of these exhibitions 
of strength, skill, and endur- 
ance will number around a hundred thou- 
sand people, from this country and abroad. 

Not all the scheduled “events,” as these 
contests are officially called, will take place 
in Los Angeles. The official list included 
winter sports also, such as skating, skiing, 
and coasting, which were conducted in 
February, at Lake Placid, New York. 

But why “Olympic” games, whether in 
New York, California, or anywhere else? 
We owe the name to Greece, and the games 
to the Greeks of a very early time. This 
is far from being the only thing for which 
we are indebted to the Greeks. They have 
given us architecture and music, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, the plays of Euripides 
and Sophocles, the histories of Xenophon 
and Thucydides, the science of Aristotle, 
the philosophy of Plato, the paintings of 
Praxiteles, the orations of Demosthenes, 
and the sculpture of Phidias. 

These early Greeks were much interest- 
ed in physical activities also, and in ath- 
letic contests. This interest arose from a 
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real need for strong, 
courageous, and phys- 
ically cunning men. 
The Greeks were often 
atiwar, and had to 
keep constantly fit for 
military service, or lose 
their § independence. 
The interest of the 
Greeks in_ athletics, 
however, went deeper 
than preparation for military activities. 
To them, the human body was a thing di- 
vine, to be cared for, and made the most 
of. The cultivation of health and 
strength and beauty of body was part of 
their deepest feelings. 





A CHAMPION OF THE ANCIENT OLyMPic GAMES 


We have to-day our school athletic 
games, and our interschool, and, some- 
times, state-wide athletic contests. In 
ancient Greece, there 
were held both local 
and state-wide meets; 
then once in every four 
years all the states sent 
their representatives to 
Olympia, a_ beautiful 
grove dedicated to 
Zeus, in which stood 
the great temple of 
Zeus. This was the 
most sacred spot in 
Greece, and here, from 
every Greek state and 
colony, athletes, their 
trainers, and their 
friends gathered every 
four years to make sac- 
rifices to Zeus and to 
hold athletic meetings. 
So important were 


ONE OF THE WINTER Otympic Events, aT Lake Praciww, New Yorx 
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THE Otympic GAMES 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 


CONSULTANT IN Hycereng, U.S. OFFice or Epucation, WasHincton, D.C. 


these meetings, that if the states were at 
war, a truce was signed until after the 
games had been held. 

The victors in the games each received 
only a simple wreath of wild olive, but 
there was plenty of hero worship accorded 
them. Hymns of praise were written in 
their honor, and their statues were placed 
at Olympia. These statues were very like- 
ly admired by those who made the quad- 
rennial pilgrimage to Olympia, but the 
one on which they gazed with awe was 
the statue of Zeus, by Phidias, “which 
seems to have fascinated the thought of the 
age.” Epictetus, a philosopher and teach- 
er of ancient Greece, advised all his pupils 
to journey to Olympia to see the statue, 
and to account it a misfortune not to have 
done so. Indeed, it was the temple of 
Zeus, in which this famous statue was 
housed, that made Olympia of first im- 
portance to the Greeks as a place of pil- 
grimage. Since, in the earlier days of the 
nation, the desire for beauty of body and 
for health and strength was part of the 
religious feeling of the time, it was but 
natural that the national athletic games 
should be held at this sacred place. 

The date of the beginning of these na- 
tional contests even the early Greek his- 
torians did not know, but tradition placed 
the first one in 776 B.c. The Greeks count- 
ed their time by these four-year periods, or 
“Olympiads,” until a.p. 394, when the 
festivals were abolished by the Romans, 
who had long ruled over the Greeks, and 

(Continued on page 67) 
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N THE cover of 

the INsTRUCTOR 

this month is a 

picture filled with 
the spirit of play. Looking at 
it makes us realize again that 
vacation can be as much a 
time of growth as is the 
school year, if we will but 
help the child plan for his 
vacation activities. Out- 
door life is going to mean a 
growth in stature and 
weight. Along with this 
physical growth, can we not 
help him toward a growth 
in appreciation of the things 
around him? 

“Summer time is hobby time” is our 
slogan at Tower Hill. Countless other 
schools have similar slogans. What is 
your school doing to encourage purpose- 
ful play for the summer months? Edu- 
cation faces this responsibility, in which 
the co-operation of the home is asked, 
since it takes the combined interest and 
effort of both home and school to achieve 
the happiest results. 

The closing weeks of school are a good 
time to start children thinking about 
what they will do during June, July, and 
August. Many know by then whether 
they are going away, and whether the trip 


will be made by train, automobile, or boat. 


Perhaps they are staying at home, and 
will rediscover the joys of their own com- 
munities or back yards. 

This planning for the vacation months 
can start with the kindergarten child and 
extend to the faculty. Making plans in 
the spring is as valuable as sharing results 
in the fall, when schools sometimes have 
exhibits, assemblies, and dramatizations 
of the interests which have meant most to 
the individual or the group. Often from 
these hobbies comes a wealth of material 
for classroom activities, an idea which was 





A Cnuivp’s Drawinc SUGGESTIVE OF VACATION 


PURPOSEFUL PLAY 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


brought ‘out in my article on childhood 
interests in the September issue. 

In his picture, “A Holiday,” the artist 
has given us a glimpse of children playing 
at the shore. They are children of kinder- 
garten, first-, and second-grade age. Are 
they going to be interested only in wading? 
Hardly! These are some of the things 
that doubtless they will do, and that cer- 
tainly they could do. 

1. Collect different kinds of shells, 
which can be strung into necklaces, or 
used for doll dishes, paint dishes, or around 
flower beds. 

2. Collect pebbles to save for bowls of 
narcissus that will be prepared in winter. 

3. Make pictures in the sand. 

4. Build cities of sand; show bridges, 
lakes, oceans, mountains, and hills. The 
shells and pebbles can be used in the con- 
struction. 

5. Make small boats of wood, cork, or 
paper. Have boat races. 

6. Make up games to play on the beach. 

7. With the help of someone interested 
in nature study, learn the habits of fish 
and birds found near the shore. 

Were these children not on the beach, 
but near a stream or river bank, they could 


find clay, with which t 
model objects, and then bake 
them in the sun. 

What about the children 
who do not go away for ya- 
cation? Every community 
is rich with undiscovered 
treasure. If the child lives 
on a farm, he can have a gar- 
den, and thus find out how 
things grow; help gather 
vegetables and eggs; feed the 
chickens; and help with the 
cows and horses. In many 
homes, this is the usual rou- 
tine, but if the children can 
see a bit of adventure in it, 
or make a game of it, they 
are learning their first lesson in the art of 
work, a most valuable lesson 

Children who live on a farm are sur- 
rounded by birds, wild flowers, trees, in- 
sects, and animals, all of which too often 
go unnoticed. There is a wealth of possi- 
ble activity to be found in each of these 
subjects. 

For children who live in small towns, 
the same experience of getting acquainted 
with nature is possible. Records of this 
experience make a delightful collection. 
Here are some things that may be done. 

1. Learn the habits and calls of birds. 

2. Feed the birds. 

3. Make bird pictures and collections of 
bird feathers to accompany the pictures. 

4. Build bird houses and bird baths. 

5. Care for pets. 

6. Model pets in clay, or make pictures 
of them. 

7. Discover the kinds of animals in the 
community and of what value they are to 
man. Make scrapbooks of animal pic- 
tures from newspapers and magazines. 

8. Find all the wild flowers near home. 
If on a trip, observe and list those that 
are not to be found at home. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND COLONIAL TIMES 


By ANNA L. GREENE, FRIEDA R. LICHTMAN, ano ELIZABETH H. SCHONEBERGER 


TEACHERS, SECOND Grape, WHEATLEY SCHOOL, WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


Aims. 

A. To stimulate interest in George 
Washington as one of our national 
heroes by studying about his boyhood; 
where he lived; and what he did when 
he was a child. 

B. To broaden the child’s concepts of 
how man has met his fundamental 
needs of food, shelter, and clothing by 
comparisons between procedures and 
materials in use in George Washington’s 
time and now; between primitive man’s 
ways of meeting these needs and the way 
in which they were met in the time of 
George Washington. 


II. Approaches. 


A. The George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Celebration. 

B. A trip to Mount Vernon. 

C. Current pictures. 

D. Historical pictures. 

E. Current newspaper and magazine 
articles. 


III. Social subjects. 


A. Geographical concepts. 
1. Rivers—Potomac, and so on. 
2. Forests—surrounding country. 
3. Creeks. 
B. Historical concepts. 
1. Birth of Washington. 
a) When—1732. 
b) Where—Wakefield. 
2. Family. 


a) Father—Augustine Washington. 


b) Mother—Mary Ball Washing- 
ton. 
c) Sisters—Mildred and Elizabeth. 
d) Brothers—Samuel, John, and 
Charles. 
3. Home. 
a) House. 
(1) Size—large and roomy. 
(2) General plan. 
(3) How lighted—candles. 
(4) How heated—fireplaces. 
(5) Of what built, and why. 
Wakefield—brick. 
Mount Vernon—wood. 
b) Gardens. 
(1) Vegetable, or kitchen. 
(2) Flower. 
4. His play. 
a) Playmates. 
(1) Came from a distance. 
(2) Sometimes stayed for a 
Visit. 
(3) Richard Henry Lee, lifelong 
friend. 


b) Exercise. 
(1) What George Washington 
liked to do. 
(2) What his father liked to 
have him do. 
c) Games. 
(1) Soldier. 
(2) Pitching quoits. 
(3) Bandy (hockey). 
(4) Marbles. 
(5) Fishing. 
(6) Sailing boats. 
d) Character traits, shown in 
sports, play, and work. 
(1) Honesty. 
(2) Courtesy. 
(3) Fairness. 
(4) Courage. 
(5) Initiative. 
(6) Co-operation. 


. Story hour at home. 


a) Daily reading of Bible stories 
with his mother. 


. His school. 


a) Where it was—several miles 
away. 

b) How he reached there—rode 
on his pony. 

c) Who his teacher was—political 
prisoner named Hobby. 





WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


d) What his school looked like 
compared with ours. 
e) The material used—slates and 
copy books. 
f) What he learned. 

(1) Reading. 

(2) Writing. 

His copy book. 
(3) Number. 


. His clothing. 


a) Where obtained. 
(1) From England. 
Best clothes—silks, satins, vel- 
vets. 
(2) From the farm. 
Everyday clothes; also sery- 
ants’ clothes. 
b) Materials. 
(1) Cotton prints. 
(2) Wool. 
(3) A little flax. 
c) Process of making. 
(1) Spinning. 
(2) Weaving. 
(3) Sewing. 
d) Styles. 
(1) Men. 
Knee breeches, waistcoats, 
cravats and frills, wigs, tricorn 
(Continued on page 78) 
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1. Hear the big steam wag- on play! See the clum-sy old el -e-phants gray! They go march-ing a - long, plunk, 
2. La - dieson horse - back sit up high. I love to watch the pa - rade pass by And to hear the big bass 
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plunk. There are po-nies in pairs, As I’ve seen at the fairs; And a clown holds the el -e-phant’s trunk. 
drum. There are mon-keys so small; There are cam-els so tall; Withthe ze-bras the last to come. 
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In My AIRPLANE 


Worps anv Music By MYRTA LYON URQUHART 
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a-mongthe clouds I'm fly- ing In my big High a-bove the roofs and stee-ples, Then 






back to earth ; Though you're far be - low me, You can hear my mo - tor hum; 
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Then I'll make my plane glide smooth-ly, And down to earth I'll come. 
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STEPS IN DRAWING A TEDDY BEAR 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Silhouettes for Seat Work 
By Lilla Muriel Kerr 


An attractive and interesting answer to 
the ever-recurring seat-work problem is 
found in the use of the striking little sil- 
houettes with which some magazines 
brighten their pages. The large variety of 
silhouettes obtainable supplies a quantity 
of material. 

Pupils are eager to bring used magazines 
to school. With a red pencil I check the 
silhouettes, which are found throughout 
the reading matter. The children cut out 
the pictures, leaving a margin of white 
around them. The pictures are then 
mounted on squares of cardboard or con- 
struction paper. This preparation in it- 
self furnishes good seat work. 

The mounted silhouettes may be used in 
various ways. Young children may write 
or print the names of objects seen in the 
pictures. Older pupils may write a para- 
graph or story about things seen in one of 
the pictures or about something suggested 
by it; or they may make an enlarged draw- 
ing of a picture in ink or color and mount 


both drawing and silhouette on suitable 
backgrounds. 


A Simple Bookmark 
By Marion Kassing 


A variation of the well-known book- 
mark can be made by children who have 
had experience in folding paper accurate- 
ly. A 44-inch square of construction 
paper will make the foundation for two 
markers. Fold the square through one of 
the diagonals and cut. Fold one of the 
triangular pieces through the center; un- 
fold; bring each half of the long side to 
the center crease; and fold. This makes 
the-triangle into a square. 

Paste a square of construction paper of 
a contrasting color over the side where the 
edges meet. Decorate this square with a 
simple pattern in contrasting colors, such 
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To Do 


as the one pictured. The square pocket, 
open on two sides, is now ready for use. 
The free corner of the undecorated square 
can be turned inside. Make an envelope 


for the bookmark, if it is to be a gift. 


Flower Music and Stories 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


If we use flowers as the theme of a 
music-appreciation lesson, the loveliest 
music that could be suggested is “Waltz 
of the Flowers,” taken from the Nut- 
cracker Suite, by Tschaikowsky (Victor 
Record 6617). In order that the children 
may understand this number, the story of 
the whole suite should be told to them. 
They can then visualize a background for 
the music. Material from which to sup- 
ply this information will be found in 
What We Hear in Music, by Faulkner, in 
Listening Lessons in Music, by Agnes 
Moore Fryberger, and in Music Apprecia- 
tion in the Schoolroom, by Giddings. 

There are many songs about flowers 
that will correlate with this waltz. An 
attractive group is Songs of the Child 
World, Vol. 2, by Gaynor, each having a 
rhythmic accompaniment. Costumed chil- 
dren could effectively sing or tableau these 
songs; Or miniature stages could be built 
to hold costumed dolls in tableaus. 

“Growing in the Vale,” by Rossetti, and 
“Daisies,” by Carman (More Songs from 
Vagabondia, by Carman and Hovey), are 
poems suggestive of flowers dancing out 
of doors. Wordsworth’s poem, “The 
Daffodils,” could be studied. 

Of the many flower stories, we shall se- 
lect the following: “Little Ida’s Flowers” 
(Fairy Tales, by Andersen) telling how 
the flowers went to the ball; “How the 
Flowers Came” (Tell Me Another Story, 
by Bailey), in which the Earth King 
changed the grasses that would give serv- 
ice into bright flowers; “Nutcracker and 
the Sugar Dolly Stories” (Firelight Sto- 
ries, by Bailey), about how Sugar Dolly 
searched for her playmate, the Nutcrack- 
er; The Land of the Blue Flower, by 
Burnett, telling how a sordid kingdom 
was made beautiful by a flower; “The 
Blue Rose” (The Art of the Story-Teller, 
by Shedlock), in which the suitors of the 
Princess search for the blue rose, but it is 
found by a wandering minstrel; “The 
Heather Fairies” (Once Upon a Time 
Tales, by Stewart), which tells how the 
Princess learned that the secret of the 
heather is love; “The Story of Echo,” 
from a Greek myth (Good Stories for 















Find the Answers 


How may a Circus activity be 
carried on? (See pp..30;31) 
How can interest be aroused in 
studying the rainbow? (See p. 35) 
What nature study subject would 
correlate with a vacation trip to 
the seashore? (See p. 25) 
How may children’s play be 
made purposeful? (See p. 18) 
Where can one find a colorful 
drill and a lively pageant for clos- 
ing day? (See p. 32) 
How can some basic concepts on 
the subject of food be developed 
in primary children? (See p. 26) 




















Great Holidays, by Olcott), a legend of 
the narcissus; “The Story of Clytie” (For 
the Children’s Hour, by Bailey and 
Lewis), a Greek myth of the sunflower; 
“The Legend of the Arbutus” (The Art 
of Story-Telling, by Cowles); and “The 
Legend of the Gentian” (Tell It Again 
Stories, by Dillingham and Emerson). 


A Blackboard Game 
By Marcia Rood 


This is a game that primary children 
never tire of playing. The teacher writes 
the name of a child on the blackboard. 
As soon as the name is recognized, the 
child goes to the front of the room, faces 
the wall, and closes his eyes. Under the 
first name the teacher places three more. 
These three children then take their places 
directly behind the child whose name first 
appeared, and in the same order as the 
names appear on the blackboard. When 
all four children are in place, the child di- 
rectly behind the one with closed eyes 
says: 

Do not peep from out your eye 
But just guess now, who am I? 

If the child guesses correctly, the teach- 
er draws a line through the name. If he 
does not guess correctly, no line is made. 
The second child goes to his seat. Then 
the other two children, in turn, repeat the 
verse, and the first child tries to guess who 
the child is. Each child returns to his seat 
as soon as the first child gives a name. 
When the last of the three guesses has been 
made, the first child opens his eyes and 
looks at the blackboard. If the three 
names are crossed out, he knows that he 
has guessed all of them correctly. If a 
name is not marked, he can then find out 
whose. voice he did not-recognize. 
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THE STARFISH 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


TeacHeErs, Pusitic ScHoots, DopGEviLLE, WIscONSIN 


Starfish live in the sea. 
Some kinds live in deep water. 
Some live near the land. 
We often find starfish 
near the edge of the water. 
The waves bring them there. 
Some starfish are very small. 
Others are three feet across. 
They may be red, yellow, 
brown, or purple. 


(1) 


A starfish has points like a star. 
Most starfish have five points. 
Some have more than that. 
The points are called arms. 
If a starfish has lost an arm, 
it can grow a new one. 
A starfish can walk, 
but it moves very slowly. 
It has hundreds of tiny feet 
‘on the under side of each arm. 
The feet are in rows. 
They have suckers at the ends. 
The starfish pulls itself along 
by holding on to the rocks 
with these suckers. 


(2) 








The skeleton of a starfish 
is hard. 
It is made of lime. 
Perhaps you have seen 
the skeleton of a starfish. 
The starfish has an eye 
at the end of each arm. 
Its mouth is on the under side 
of its body. 
Its stomach reaches 
into its arms. 
The starfish eats oysters and 
other shellfish. 
It pulls open the shell, and eats 
the soft meat inside. 


(3) 








L. W. BROWNELL 


A LiviInec STARFISH 


Norte To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are lime, museum, oysters, shellfish, 
skeleton, starfish, stomach, sucker. 


(4) 
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A Stupy UNIT oN Foops 


By KATIE G. 
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LOVELESS 


Primary TEACHER, CHESAPEAKE City ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHESAPEAKE CrTy, MARYLAND 


Beginning concepts— 

A. The seasons and the effect they have 
upon the customs of the family. Thechil- 
dren name foods eaten; classify them ac- 
cording to the seasons; tell why certain 
foods can be obtained in some seasons and 
not in others; tell what is meant by a food’s 
being in season; discuss how these foods 
can be obtained throughout the year. 


B. The effect of climate upon foods, and | 


how climate determines the kinds of food 
that people eat. Name and classify foods 
according to where they are raised. 
1. On a farm. 
2. In the home garden. 
3. In distant countries. 
C. How foods are handled. Discuss the 
care that foods must have to keep them 
from spoiling. 
1. Preserving and canning. 
2. Salting and smoking meats. 
3. Drying meats, fruits, and vegetables. 
4. Keeping food in refrigerator. 
D. How plants grow. The children may 
have vegetable gardens at home or at 
school. 
E. Mother’s and Father’s work in connec- 
tion with food supply for family. 
Plan for study— 
A. Problems. 
1. What fruits and vegetables do we eat 
in the spring and summer? 
2. When do they grow in our gardens? 
3. Why do they not grow there in the 
winter? 
4. How can we have them to use in the 
winter? (Mother cans them.) 
5. Why does Mother can them? 
keep them from spoiling.) 
6. What fruits and vegetables does 
Mother can? [See lesson plan for this 
problem. ] 
7. What other foods does Mother can, 
or buy in cans from the store? (Pre- 
serves, jellies, pickles.) 
8. How else can foods be kept for fu- 
ture use? (By salting and drying. List 
familiar salted and dried foods.) 
9. What are some other foods that we 
use? (Butter, eggs, milk, sugar, cocoa, 
spices, cheese, bread, cereals, etc.) 
10. Where do these foods come from? 
(Consider and discuss each item; this 
will require considerable research. ) 
B. Activities. 
1. Charts, made by teacher. 
a) All new words, recorded for in- 


dividual drill. 


(To 


b) Questions arising through class 
discussion, recorded for reviews. 
c) Summaries, in the form of black- 
board stories made up entirely of chil- 
dren’s contributions. 
2. Posters or charts made by children, 
showing: 
a) Vegetables. 
b) Fruits. 
c) Meats. 
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~~ @) Dairy products. ~~~ 


e) Winter foods. 
f) Spring and summer foods. 
g) Foods for breakfast. 
4) Foods for lunch. 
i) Foods for dinner. 
j) Foods from the farmer. 
k) Foods from the store. 
1) Foods from far away. 
3. Booklets made by children. 
a) Large booklet on “Foods.” (A 
group of children works on each 
page. ) 
b) Booklet of original poems. 
4. Tests based on class discussions. 
a) Answered by “yes” or “no.” 


(Continued on page 73) 














A Lesson Plan for Problem 6 
What Fruits Does Mother Can? 


A. Review previous lessons and problems 
to check up on knowledge children have 
obtained. 
1. What fruits do we eat? 
2. When do some of these grow in our 
gardens? 
3. Why not in winter? 
4. How can we get these fruits in the 
winter? 
5. What fruits does Mother can? 
a) List fruits on blackboard. 
b) As an assignment for the next 
day, ask the children to bring pic- 
tures of these fruits to school. 
B. Second lesson. 
1. Shall we write a story about what 
we talked about yesterday? 
2. What did we talk about? 
3. Then what shall we call our story? 
(Fruits Mother Cans.) 
4. Where shall I write the title? (In 
center of blackboard.) 
5. How shall I begin? 
ital letter.) 
6. How shall I end each sentence? 
(With a period.) 
7. When does Mother can fruit? 
8. Where does she get it? 
9. Where else does she get it? 
10. Does she get it anywhere else? 
11. When do fruits get ripe? 
12. Is there fruit on the trees in winter? 
13. Why does Mother can the fruit? 
14. For what is it used? 
C. The story given by the children. 
Fruits Mother Cans 
Mother cans fruit in the summer. 
She gets it from the store. 
She gets it from the farm. 
She gets it from the trees in the yard. 
The fruits get ripe in summer. 
There is no fruit on the trees in winter. 
Mother cans the fruits to save them. 
They make good food. 
D. Group work. 
1. Select a chairman for each of four 


groups. 


(With a cap- 


a) The chairman must be able to 
read assignments from blackboard. 
b) He must have ability to lead. 

c) He must know what he is to do. 
2. Directions for each group. (Write 
on blackboard.) 

a) Group 1. Find and cut out the 

prettiest pictures of each kind of 

fruit, for a poster. 

b) Group 2. Make these letters for 

a poster: FRUITS MOTHER CANS 

c) Groups 1 and 2. Decide on ar- 

rangement of pictures, letters, and 

margin, and finish the poster to- 
gether. 

d) Group 3. Draw, color, and cut 

out fruits for basket on bulletin 

board. 

e) Group 4. Make a booklet. Cut 

fruits for booklet free-hand. 

E. Teacher’s preparation for group work. 
1. Work table No. 1. 
a) Box of pictures. 
b) Scissors. 
2. Work table No. 2. 

a) Paste. 

b) Scissors. 

c) Letter patterns. 

d) Colored paper for letters. 

e) Poster paper. 

3. Work table No. 3. 

a) Pencils. 

b) Crayons. 

c) Paper. 

d) Scissors. 

4. Work table No. 4. 

a) Paper for booklet pages, and for 

fruit cut-outs. 

5) Scissors. 

c) Paste. 

d) Paper fasteners. 

§. Teacher’s desk. 

a) A hectographed sheet of fruit 

pictures and names for each child. 
6. Bulletin board. 

a) A large cardboard basket for 

Group 3 to arrange fruit in. 
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A “FRUITS AND VEGETABLES” TEST 


By KATIE G LOVELESS 
PrIMARY TEACHER, CHESAPEAKE City ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHESAPEAKE City, MARYL _AND 


Draw one line under the vegetables. 
Draw two lines under the fruits. 
Color the pictures. 
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SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 
By LUCY L. CULPEPPER 
TEACHER, SECOND Grave, Freverick Wooparp ScHoot, Witson, NortH CaRoLina 
Draw a picture on your paper. Do what the sentences tell you. Write the right word by each 
1. Make a big policeman. Write the numbers and answers on number. Write the right number 
2. His coat is blue. your paper. by each word. 
3. His trousers are blue. 1. Name something red. a — ee is 
4. His cap is white. 2. Name something blue. os ee Eight 
§. His whistle is orange. 3. Name something green. 7 nm doa 
6. There is a star on his coat. 4. Name something black. 4. PP iets Ten__ 
7. His shoes are black. 5. Name something white. Ps _peee = ee 
8. Make an automobile. 6. Name something yellow. Twenty __ | 
9. The automobile is red. 7. Name something orange. Sixty__ _ ee 
8. Name something brown. Twenty-two 20 
9. Tell what color you like best. Forty-five... 13__.. 
Copy each sentence, leaving out Thirty-one____. 7. 
the words that do not fit. Ninety 90. 
i. An onion is a pig, cook, vege- Copy these sentences. Put the _ a 60 
table. right word in each sentence. The 
2. An evil thing is good, long, words you need are below the sen- 
bad. tences. CoLors Birps FLOWERS 
Fag man char mi | Acow a sae rhino 
A te “et ni ide four 3. min bai i a Ge — 
heel ee = wren red lily 
28 4. Oranges are — purple sparrow sweet peas 
6. Books are to read, burn, throw. §. A rooster says niet yellow tulip 
7. A baby can crawl, skip, trot. 6. Hens lay _. ed ak 
a , pin orange 
8. A tulip isa bug, flower, animal. 7. The elephant is a big daisies bluebird black 
9. A broom will skip, sweep, run. 8. Milk comes from 
10. An oak is a gate, tree, house 9. A monke tet Tt ery 
. ' ; : = violets dove dandelions 











Some of these fruits and vege- 
tables grow underground, and some 
grow above ground. Put the right 
number after each word. 

1. underground 2. above ground 


carrots turnips 
peas onions 
beans celery 
potatoes apples 
corn peaches 
cabbage pears 
lettuce cherries 





10. A dog has 

11. A king is a 

12. Ice cream is . 
13. The clock tells _ 
14. Ten cents is a. - 
15. We put stamps on 
16. Butter is made from 


legs. 


17. Cream comes from 


milk four man 
letters climb cows 
time animal eggs 
cream fruit meow 
dime bow-wow moo 
cold cock-a-doodle-doo 





Copy these words, putting each 
word in the column where it be- 
longs. 








Put a, e, i, 0, u in the spaces, to 
make words. 


c—t pon b~-g h—p 
m—t cn s—g m—p 
h—t rn r—ng t—p 
s—t fn s—ng rd 
r—t t—n sw—ng n—d 
ft hn w—ng Gd 
p—t b—n c—b sd 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


HE children taking part in this 
playlet may be dressed in cos- 
tume or not. The Leader, who 
reads the story, should stand at 

one side. The same children may take dif- 
ferent parts, except those of the Flowers. 
The characters that appear are the Flowers 
in the garden; two tall boys, representing 
the Gate; and Sun, Robin, South Wind, 
Bees, Butterflies, East Wind, Toads, West 
Wind, Leaves, North Wind, and Clouds. 

The Flowers are in a circle representing 
the garden, with a space between each two 
Flowers, and an opening where the Gate is. 
When first seen, the Flowers are in a list- 
less, drooping attitude, with heads bent. 
LEADER— 

A garden fair before you lies, 

With Flowers, Bees, and Butterflies. 

At the further end you see a Gate, 

Where enter the ones I indicate. 

A round, smiling Sun beams over the 

Flowers, 

But fades from your view at the sight 

of showers. 

(The Sun rises at one side back of the 
Flowers. This should be a jolly-looking 
child, with a round, beaming face.) 
LEADER— 

When first they are seen, the Flowers 

are asleep. 

Soon a Robin comes in, and begins to 

cheep. 

(Enter Robin, followed by South Wind. 
The Robin sings.) 





“4 “The rosy Boaoue hess re 
2 ly bose siral dance mers iy 


By ANNIE BRYANT 


LEADER— 

The South Wind enters, floating along; 

The Robin bursts into a cheery song. 

(The South Wind waves his arms gen- 
tly, as though he were floating through the 
air. He weaves in and out around the cir- 
cle, and as he passes each Flower, the child 
straightens to an erect position, with smil- 
ing face uplifted.) 

LEADER— 

The drooping Flowers lift their pretty 

heads, 

As the South Wind passes around their 

beds. 

(Following the South Wind come chil- 
dren on tiptoe, representing Bees and But- 
terflies, the Bees making a buzzing noise. 
All wave their arms gently, to suggest fly- 
ing. They tiptoe around the circle, stop- 
bing for a moment before the different 
Flowers, lightly touching this one and that, 
as though gathering honey. The South 
Wind disappears through the Gate, fol- 
lowed by the Bees, Butterflies, and Robin.) 
LEADER— 

Then Bees appear with a buzzing noise, 

And before each Flower stop and poise. 

They gather the honey, and pass along, 

Until they have circled the happy 

throng. 

See what follows them—Butterflies fair, 

Tiptoeing gently, as though treading on 

air. 

A light touch is given to each pretty 

face; 





ee Soe hake ee r a a ¥ 
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Then the Butterflies turn, and their 

steps retrace. 

The garden lies peaceful, happy, and 

warm, 

Till the East Wind enters, bringing a 

storm. 

(Enter East Wind, with arms stretched 
forward, hands spread, and fingers in mo- 
lion to represent the scattering of rain- 
drops. The Sun disappears behind the 
Flowers. As the East Wind passes the 
Flowers, they droop their heads.) 
LEADER— 

His arms are stretched forward, hands 

outspread, 

Fingers in motion, raindrops he sheds. 

The Sun sinks down behind the Flowers, 

Not showing his face while there are 

showers. 

The Flowers droop as the East Wind 

goes by, 

And shiver gently when he gives a sigh. 

(Enter two or three Toads, opening and 
shutting their mouths with a snap, as 
though catching bugs. They should squat 
as low as possible, and still be able to hop. 
The East Wind and the Toads go around 
the circle, and leave by the Gate.) 
LEADER— 

Then Toads come in, and hop along, 

Snapping their mouths in place of song. 

Tis bugs they are after, and they follow 

the rain, 

Till the Sun comes up and smiles again. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE Circus Is HER! 


By DELLA FRICKE 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
O THE girls and boys of the third children. All these factors had their bear- 


grade, the art periods during the 

activity described here meant 

just one thing—time to “make 
something for the circus.” The results 
were as varied and interesting as the chil- 
dren themselves or the names which they 
chose to float on paper banners over the 
tents—Royal Circus, Henry Reis Circus, 
Third-Grade Circus, and others equally 
naive. 

In this activity, every child in every 
room contributed something. Those of 
more inventive and original natures re- 
sponded more readily than others, of 
course, but each gave what he could in the 
way of finished parts, and all shared in the 
interest and enthusiasm. 

The third grades vary greatly, in size of 
rooms and classes, equipment, and type of 


THIS CIRCUS BOOKLET WAS MADE BY THE THIRD GRADE 


BAKER SCHOCL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, MRS. LORA PLOCH, TEACHER 








ing upon’the kind of circus made. Two 
rooms, crowded to capacity and having no 
table to hold a project as large as a circus, 
made theirs in the form of a large frieze. 
Each frieze was assembled on long sheets 
of heavy wrapping paper which were .un- 
rolled as needed and finally cut off at the 
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sides, the animals placed inside,, and the 
exterior of the cages enameled green. A 
handsome stairway of construction paper 
led from the lower grounds up to the door- 
way of the tent above. 

In this circus, the people and animals 
were made by painting with water colors a 
front and back view, or a right and left 
side, as the case required. When the paint 
was dry, the two parts were cut out. One 
side was pasted on cardboard, which was 
then cut to fit the side. The other painted 
side was pasted to,the cardboard, and the 
edges trimmed. In the case of the people, 
the features and parts of the clothing were 





THIS CI 


desired length. The one shown here had 
sky and ground colored with crayons. A 
tall fence, made of cut paper and string} 
was placed from end to end of the circus 
grounds. The animals, wagons, perform- 
ers, side shows, concession stands, tent, and 
spectators which appeared in the frieze 
were made of cut paper, pasted flat. 

One circus grew beyond the bounds of 
the small table originally designated for its 
use. A second table was added, which 
proved to be several inches lower than the 
first. The matter was adjusted in a way 
that made the circus much more interest- 
ing. The tent, with part of the show in 
progress, was placed at the back of the 
higher table. Around the outside of the 
tent were some of the clowns and animals. 
On the lower table were the cages, made 
from cardboard boxes, with bars cut in the 


RCUS PARADS WAS MADE BY THE THIRD GRADF. HOWARD ROOSA SCHCOL 


indicated lightly with pencil before the 
painting was begun. A strip of cardboard 
bent so the top could be pasted to the back 
of the figure formed a standard. In this 
room, each child made each part, and the 
desired number were chosen to be in the 
circus. The rest of the children took their 
figures home, where they could form cir- 
cuses of their own. In many of the rooms, 
each child worked individually on the 
parts of the circus that appealed to him 
most, so that there were not many things 
left over to be taken home. 

Another circus portrayed an intense 
moment just at the beginning of the per- 
formance. The table used was just about 
the height of the blackboard ledge, and 
upon it was placed the tent. This was 
made of heavy white wrapping paper, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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NE of the activities in our course 
of study for the third grade is 
the making of a circus. One 
art period was used for plan- 

ning how this should be done. After a 
short discussion, the children decided to 
show a circus tent and a circus parade. 

A board 36 by 35 inches for the circus 
tent was made at a planing mill. Holes 
were bored in the board, into which the 
tent poles would fit. All the tent poles 
were % inch in diameter. The center 
pole was 19 inches long, and the eight side 
poles, 11 inches long. Behind each side 
pole there was driven into the board a little 
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MAKING A CiRcUS 


By ESTHER GRIMM 


Critic TEACHER, THIRD GrapDE, Howarp Roosa ScHooL, EvaNsviILLe, INDIANA 


cut from manila paper and dressed in va- 
rious colors. 

The trapeze performers were made 
next. These were balancing in different 
positions on the rods, to which they were 
fastened with heavy string. The trapeze 
was held in place by a heavy string tied 
across the tent. 





EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, MISS ESTHER GRIMM, CRITIC TEACHER 


wooden peg, to which the ropes of the tent 
were fastened. 

For the top of the tent, the children cut 
two large semicircles of thick manila pa- 
per, which they glued together in the mid- 
dle. ‘Then they placed it over the poles; 
cut it to fit; scalloped the edges; and added 
a border made with orange crayons. The 
sides, likewise of manila paper, were put 
only halfway around the back of the tent. 
Heavy string was used for the ropes, which 
were tied around the pegs and then fas- 
tened to the top of the poles with thumb 
tacks. The top of the tent was thumb- 
tacked to the poles at the same time that 
the ropes were fastened. A flag bearing the 
cut-paper letters, H. R. (Howard Roosa) 
Circus, floated over the tent. 

On seats of cardboard covered with or- 
ange paper were pasted figures of people 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, MRS. ELMA POGGEMEIER, TEACHER 
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Several lady bareback riders, dressed in 
crépe-paper costumes, were pasted on 
horses cut from white construction paper. 
The horses were made to stand by pasting 
a prop behind them. 

A large cage containing several cut- 
paper lions and tigers was made of orange 
construction paper. Their trainer was 
dressed in red, and held a whip in his 
hand. 

The board for the side show measured 
104 by 13 inches, and at each corner was 
a pole % inch in diameter and 1014 inches 
high. A piece of beaver board 1014 by 13 
inches, covered with blue construction pa- 
per and having a doorway cut in it, was 
nailed on the front. The top and sides 
were made of heavy manila paper fastened 
to the poles with thumb tacks. On the 
front, the letters “Side Show,” and pic- 





tures of the fat lady, the bearded lady, the 
tall man, the strong man, and the freak 
monkey were cut and pasted. A flag like 
that for the circus tent was made for the 
top. 

Ticket offices of orange construction pa- 
per, lettered in blue, were placed near the 
entrances to the side show and the big cir- 
cus tent. Many people were cut from 
manila paper and dressed in various colors. 
They were made to stand by means of 
props pasted on their backs, and were 
grouped about the circus grounds. 

The refreshment stands were also made 
of orange construction paper lettered in 
blue. The proprietors wore white caps 
and white aprons. The circus wagons 
were made of orange construction paper, 
trimmed in brown, with the drivers, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Equipment.—Large-sized toy balloons, 
all in bright colors. A short string should 
be tied to each balloon. 

Music.—Any good waltz is appropriate. 
The number of counts for the different 
movements may be changed to suit the 
music that is used. 

Costumes.—Elf or fairy costumes of 
bright-colored tarlatan or crépe paper; or 
all may be dressed in white school clothes. 

Participants—Any even number of 
children; preferably eight or more, as 
space permits. 


THE Drityt 


The dancers enter from opposite sides of 
the stage, holding their balloons high, and 
swinging them from side to side to the 
rhythm of the music; count six. 
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A BALLOON DRILL 
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SINCLAIR ann BLANCHE HAMILTON 


Waltz in couples, holding balloons by 
strings, to opposite sides of stage; count 
twelve. 

Waltz back, taking original positions; 
count twelve. 

Turn and waltz to center of stage; 
count six. 

Waltz to sides of stage and back to cen- 
ter; count twelve. 

Dance around in a wide circle; count 
eighteen. 

Turn, and dance in reverse order in a 
circle; count twelve. 

Drop balloons to the floor, and then 
dance out and away from the center with 
a fairy, fluttering motion; count twelve. 

Turn and dance to the center of the 
stage. Pick up balloons; and dance in a 
circle; count twelve. 


Turn, and dance in reverse order in a 
circle; count six. 

Waltz in couples to corners of stage, the 
number of couples being equally divided 
among the four corners; count six. 

Partners dance around each other, toss- 
ing up the balloons and catching them as 
they fall; count twelve. 

Partners waltz to center of the stage; 
and then all dance around in a circle; 
count twelve. 

All waltz back to corners of stage and 
repeat the action of the two movements 
just given. 

Dancers toss their balloons high in the 
air and catch them again, keeping step to 
the music all the while; then toss balloons 
to one another; count twelve. 

All waltz in couples off the stage. 


A Primary PAGEANT 


By C. O. RICHARDSON 


SUPERINTENDENT, WALTON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, WALTON, NEBRASKA 


S A prelude for this pageant, use 

the music of “The Muffin Man.” 

When the curtain rises, it dis- 

closes a group of from five to 

twenty children playing happily. With 

the exception of those taking the parts of 

the Farmer, the Wife, the Nurse, and the 

Muffin Man, the children may be dressed 

in school clothes. The singing game that 

they are playing is “Did You Ever See a 
Lassie?” (Columbia Record 10008D.) 

At the end of the second chorus, a boy 
enters from the right. He is looking for 
something. The others fall back to one 
side as he searches and sings one stanza of 
“Oh, Where and Oh, Where Has My Little 
Dog Gone?” The children do not reply, 
but look at one another as though to say 
that they do not know where the little dog 
is. Then they all look directly at the boy, 
and sing: 

Oh, do you know the Muffin Man, 
The Muffin Man, the Muffin Man? 
Oh, do you know the Muffin Man 

That lives in Drury Lane? 

The little boy indicates that he does not 
know the Muffin Man. Then the pianist 
starts to play “The Needle’s Eye.” The 
whole group of children plays this game 
through once, singing as they play. 

At the close of the game, the Farmer en- 
ters. He is dressed in overalls, and sings 


the first stanza of “The Farmer in the 
Dell.” 

When he has finished, the others sing 
the second stanza, “The farmer takes a 
wife,” and soon. As they sing, the Farm- 
er chooses one of the little girls from the 
group. She may be dressed in a costume 
to match that of the Farmer. They stand 
side by side, a little apart from the others, 
who then sing the third stanza, “The wife 
takes the child,” and so on. While they 
sing, the Wife chooses one from the group 
to be the Child. 

Then the others continue with the next 
stanza, “The child takes the nurse,” and 
so on, while the Child, suiting the action 
to the words, selects the one who is dressed 
as a nurse. 

As the next stanza, “The nurse takes the 
dog,” and so on, is sung, the Nurse picks 
up a toy dog which has been concealed 
from sight. At this point, the little boy 
who first entered, singing “Oh, Where 
and Oh, Where Has My Little Dog Gone?” 
walks over to the Nurse and claims the 
dog. Both stand petting it. 

The group now stands so that the Farm- 
er is at one side. The children look at 
him and sing again, “Oh, do you know the 
Muffin Man?” and so on. Upon the 
Farmer’s shaking his head in the negative, 
all join hands and skip around in a circle. 


Next the Apple Girl, with her basket of 
apples, enters, and sings “Apples for a 
Penny.” She offers her wares to the group, 
but all shake their heads; then, forming a 
half circle around her, they sing once 
more “Oh, do you know the Muffin Man?” 
and so on. 

When, at the end of the first stanza, 
the Apple Girl shakes her head in the 
negative, the children begin the singing 
game, “Go Follow Me to London,” into 
which she enters. (In this, as in all the 
games, they sing as they play.) 

At the end of the first stanza, the Muf- 
fin Man, dressed as a baker and carrying a 
platter of muffins, enters from one side 
and quietly watches the game for a few 
minutes. Then he sings, “Oh, yes, I know 
the Muffin Man,” and so on. He gives 
each child a muffin; then they all skip joy- 
ously off the stage. 


EprroriaL Note: “The Needle’s Eye” 
may be found in Games and Songs of 
American Children, by William W. 
Newell, published by Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York; “Apples for a Penny,” in 
American School Songs, published by 
Hope Publishing Company, Chicago; and 
“The Farmer in the Dell,” in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
and McCreary Company, Chicago. 
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DRAWING STREET SCENES 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNrversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE standard of drawing achieve- 
ment of the first-grade teacher 
should be simple, crude, almost 
symbolic figures, a little better 

than the ones that the children draw un- 
aided. If the teacher forces the children 
to draw one thing well, a horse, for exam- 
ple, they are no longer satisfied with crude 
representations of other objects. 

A simple way for children to represent 
people is to draw a circle for the head and 
straight lines for legs. The mother and 
father can be made taller and perhaps 
thinner than the children. Long trousers 


will make a figure into the father. Long 
skirts will represent the mother. 

Before making drawings such as are on 
this page, the children should be shown 
how to represent people, a house, a bal- 
loon, a dog, and so on. By juggling these 
units around, original compositions can be 
made. A formal lesson like this is splendid 
preparation for illustrating sentences in 
reading, such as the following: 

1. The children went ona picnic. John 
carried the basket. 

2. Mary, Bob, and their mother walked 
along the beach. 
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Winpow DECORATION~BALLOONS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THIS design suggests an arrange- 
ment of balloons for a window deco- 
ration. If the panes of glass are 
large, it will be more effective to 
have the balloons large size; other- 
wise, groups of small balloons will 
make a pleasing display. In either 
case, bright-colored paper, prefer- 
ably tissue paper, should be used. 
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MAKING RAINBOWS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT ProFessor OF NATURAL SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Western Reserve UNiversity, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NE day Bobby’s mother told 
him that he might water 
the flowers in their yard. 

His sister, Betty, helped him. 

“Oh, Betty,” Bobby exclaimed, 
“see the pretty rainbow colors!” 

Betty went into the house to ask 
her mother about the colors. 

“They are the rainbow colors,” said 
Mother. “The tiny drops of water are 
like rain. Bobby’s rainbow is made 
just like one in the sky.” 

The next day Bobby told the chil- 
dren at school about the rainbow. 

“What made the colors?” asked 
Mary. 

Then the teacher drew a picture of 
some raindrops (see diagram). She ex- 
plained that the sunlight goes into each 
raindrop at the place marked A. It 
goes to the other side of the raindrop, 
and comes back. A color (red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, or violet) 
comes out at B. The color depends on 
the position of the drop. 

“Could we make a rainbow in this 
room?” asked Bobby. 

“We often have one,” said the teach- 
er. “The light goes through the aqua- 
rium and comes out in colors.” 


The children all looked at the aqua- 
rium, and then around the room. 
There was a rainbow on the wall. 

“Why doesn’t the sun always make 
a rainbow when it shines on the aqua- 
rium?” asked Harry. 

“The sunlight does not always fall 
on the aquarium in the right way,” 
said the teacher. “If the sun is too low 
or too high, it will not make the rain- 
bow in the room.” 

“Are there some other ways to 
change sunlight to rainbow colors?” 
Bobby asked. 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “you can do 
it with a piece of glass that has three 
sides. This magic piece of glass is 
called a prism. Perhaps someone has 
a prism in his magic-science set.” 
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Bobby remembered seeing one in his 
set, but he had never used it. He could 
hardly wait to go home and try it. 

The next day Bobby brought his 
prism to school. He held it in the sun- 
light, but the colors did not come. He 
tried it several times. The other chil- 
dren tried making the rainbow, too. 

“Oh! I see red, orange, yellow—l 
see a rainbow!” Betty cried. 

She had made a rainbow on the floor. 
She moved the prism about, so that the 
colors were in the lighter parts of the 
room. Then she held it so that the 
rainbow was in the darkest piace in 
the room. 

“Oh! the colors are brighter there,” 
said Mary. 

The teacher then drew a picture of 
a prism on the blackboard. It looked 
like the one shown on this page. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why did Betty and Bobby see a 
rainbow in the water from the hose 
when they sprinkled the flowers? 

2. What are the colors in a rainbow? 

3. Why do we not always see a rain- 
bow when the sun shines during a 
shower? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Try to make a rainbow when you 
use the hose in your yard. Try it in 
the morning, at noon, and in the late 
afternoon. Notice when the rainbow 
is the best. 

2. Draw and color a rainbow. 

3. Make a rainbow with a prism. 
(Perhaps you can get a prism from an 


old lamp shade. ) 
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The Raggedy Dog 
By Barbara Hanna 


The raggedy dog is curly and brown; 

He sits on the porch and looks up and 
down; 

His eyes and his nose are little and 
black, 

And he likes me to scratch his ears and 
his back. 

When he sees a big dog he'll growl and 
he'll run, 

And then he'll pretend he’s only. in 
fun, 

And wag his short tail, and say, “How 
are you?” 

In dog talk. That’s just the best way 
to do. 

But big dogs don’t bother with those 
that are small; 

They never notice the raggedy dog at 
all; 

And he doesn’t mind, for he knows 
that I care 

For a little brown dog with raggedy 
hair. 
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The Interrupted Feast 
By Frederick Herbert Adler 


I’m very sure, as sure can be, 
The garden sprites one day 
Were just about to have a feast, 

When bees scared them away. 


Behind the hedge where club moss 
grows, 
And iris sways and swishes, 
I saw three toadstool tables set 
With tiny fairy dishes. 


The acorn cups were filled with dew, 
Of honeysuckle flavor. 

The clover plates held mallow cream, 
Of a most tempting savor. 


You'll never guess what fairies have 
For napkins when they dine: 

The petals of white hollyhocks 
And of the trumpet vine. 
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And it told the se -cret—that the next day would be June... 





Fireflies’ Dance 
By Anna E. Overton 


Through the summer twilight 
Bright lights dance and glow; 
They are fireflies’ lanterns 
Swinging to and fro. 


All along the woodland 

White lights gleam and glance; 
They are glowworm candles 
For the fireflies’ dance. 


The Hamburger Man 
By Reba Mahan Stevens 


The hamburger man’s as nice as can be; 
He’s always so jolly and friendly to me. 


He slashes the bun, and opens it wide; 
Then tucks the hot hamburger neatly 
inside; 


He spreads on the mustard all even and 
nice; 

He puts in the pickles and big onion 
slice; 


He sticks through a toothpick to hold 
it shut tight; 

In a clean paper bag he twists it up 
right. 


Then he says, “Do you know, I doubt 
if you can 

Find better hot dogs any place, my 
young man!” 


I think, when I grow up, that it would 
be grand 


To work every day in a hamburger 
stand! 


The Wise Train 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


The train went rushing far away, 
But left the track behind it, 

So when it took that road again, 
’T would know the way to find it! 
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IN THE MILWAUKEE ART INGTITUTE 


“THE Hitttopr’ Jean eW(cLane 


HAT are some of the lovely things 

/ that can happen in summer? Every 
child may have a different answer, but 

surely blowing bubbles on a hilltop is one of 


the most delightful possibilities that can be 
imagined. Tiny clouds float in the blue 
sky overhead; and a gentle breeze carries 
the fairy balloons out across the valley. 
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STATE CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 





EWING GALLOWAY EWING GALLOWAY 





43. The Capitol of Idaho, at Boise. 44. The Capitol of Wyoming, at Cheyenne. 
Idaho entered the Union July 3, 1890. Wyoming was admitted to the Union July 11, 1890. 
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UTAM PHOTO MATERIALS CO.. SALT LAKE CITY. U PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


45. Utah's Capitol, at Salt Lake City. 46. Oklahoma’s Capitol, at Oklahoma City. 
Utah was admitted to the Union January 4, 1896. Oklahoma entered the Union November 16, 1907. 
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47. The Capitol of New Mexico, at Santa Fe. 48. The Capitol of Arizona, at Phoenix. 
New Mexico entered the Union January 6, 1912. Arizona was admitted to the Union February 14, 1912 
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ATLANTIC City, WoribD-FAMous COAST 
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Plate V 


RESORT 





Atlantic City’s Boardwalk, with a hotel “deck” on one side, the beach. and ocean on the other. 


ECAUSE the National Education 
Association meets in Atlantic City 
this summer, thousands of teachers, 
many of whom have never before ex- 
perienced its exhilarating air, will be 


enjoying all that this great coast resort 
offers in recreation, diversion, and ob- 
servation of the genus Homo. They 
will be trooping out of the vast Audi- 
torium where the N.E.A. sessions are 


held, and joining the endless cosmo- 
politan parade up and down the 
Boardwalk. And back from the ocean 
front they will find, on investigation, 
an all-year American city of fine type. 
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From Coast TO COAstT} 17 












Li. 


Whether one travels east or west via Panama, 
Los Angeles will be on the itinerary. 
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FALL OWAY 





New York City’s busy river-front wharves provide a thrilling 
departure or arrival for the traveler by sea. 











A street in Cristobal, Canal Zone, which shows the results of American 
influence—in cleanliness, order, and substantial buildings. 





EwWInGc Ga. Loway UNDERWOOD &@ UNDFRWOOD 


An ocean liner and a two-masted sailing vessel are equally entitled to help from Setting out for a leisurely “taxi” ride in Colon, where shade 
. “ , . . . 
the electric “mules” at Pedro Miguel Locks. is more essential than speed. 
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AST| THROUGH © THE CANAL” 


ne The magnificent Capitol of Cuba at Havana reminds 
> i one of American legislative buildings. 
EWING GALLOWAY 
The Golden Gate at San Francisco opens both ways to 
trans-Pacific, coast, and Panama liners. 


VUBLISHFRS PHOTO SFRVK 


Gaillard Cut, Panama, seems to take delight in making trouble for engineers and 
work for dredges. Gold Hill is on the right, Contractor's Hill on the left. 


UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 


aeVeONT vitW Co. Inc. 
Native life moves at an easy pace in Panama, where the lesson The people of Panama City do their marketing at the waterside, where owners 
of adaptation to climate was learned long ago. of native boats sell provisions and pass the time of day. 
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VACATION SCENES IN EASTERN CANADA 





BURTON HOLMES, FROM FWING GALLOWAY 


A Nova Scotia girl impersonating Evangeline, among the apple Fishing for salmon on Clearwater River, New Brunswick. Much of eastern 
blossoms of the Acadian Land. Canada is a paradise for sportsmen. 
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With an outlook across and down the St. Lawrence, the Manoir Richelieu Traveling by canoe on the Petewawa River, Algonquin National 
at Murray Bay, Quebec, stands like a great chateau above the river. Park, Ontario, far from the haunts of men. 
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One of Canada’s most important seaports, Halifax, and one of the world’s finest harbors, seen through the rigging of a vessel at its wharf. 
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HE children of the 
sixth grade had fin- 
ished a series of 
illustrations, but 

were dissatisfied with them, 
because the human figure 
had been poorly drawn. The 
class sensed the need for prac- 
tice in figure-drawing; hence, 
the time was opportune for 
the teacher to introduce drill 
lessons. 

After a review of the pro- 
portions and possible postures 
of the human figure, the 
children were allowed to rep- 
resent favorite characters in 
achoice of mediums: cut pa- 
per, charcoal, colored chalk, 
or water color. During the 
first lesson, a number of chil- 
dren started at once working 
out Greek figures. The sec- 
ond lesson produced not only 
animated Greek figures, but 
spirited horses as well. It was evident that 
the study of Greek history was being pre- 
sented in a fascinating manner, to have 
created such interest. Here, then, was the 
answer to the question, “With what phase 
of school work would it be best to make 
our next art correlation?” 

Through the teacher’s grouping of a 
few of the sketches in a horizontal panel, 
the class caught the idea, and at once asked 
to make a Greek frieze. The phases of 
Greek life were found to be so varied that 








(GREEK FRIEZES 


By AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 


Heap oF Art DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


one panel could not express them ll. 
Therefore, three class groups were formed 
according to the special interests of the pu- 
pils, and preliminary charcoal sketches of 
three friezes were started. Since it had 
been decided to show the figures in silhou- 
ette, it was soon discovered that line and 
form were the means by which not only 
the theme, but the spirit and feeling as 
well, must be expressed. 

This provided a splendid opportunity 
for a review and further study of the sig- 


nificance of horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal lines, and 
of the emotional response 
called forth by their repeti- 
tion and combination. The 
pupils easily recognized that 
a series of opposing diagonal 
lines would produce most 
clearly the feeling of the ex- 
cited action and tragedy of 
warfare, which was to be the 
theme of two of the friezes. 

The third frieze, which 
was to show a festival proces- 
sion, called for a combination 
of horizontal and vertical 
lines, to give stability and 
strength. The curves of flow- 
ing draperies and the rhyth- 
mic movement of figures 
supplied the necessary feeling 
of gayety. 

In this frieze, as the pro- 
cession moved forward, too 
much and too rapid move- 
ment in a single direction resulted, but 
reference to pictures of the Greek friezes 
of the Parthenon helped to solve the prob- 
lem. It was observed that in such a case 
the Greek sculptors made a figure face 
about, causing a momentary halt or a 
slowing up of action. 

Many line arrangements for each frieze 
were tried, before a satisfactory one was 
chosen. As the next step in the activity, 
figures of people and horses were carefully 
(Continued on page 69) 
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I—READING AND LITERATURE 


Show that you know who wrote each of 
the following by writing the number of 
the author after the name of the selection. 
(Number 1-a is completed.) 

l-a. “Star-Spangled Banner” 
. “The Children’s Hour” 

. “America the Beautiful” 
“Old Ironsides” 
“Columbus” 
“Gettysburg Address” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” 
“Concord Hymn” 

“The Wind” 

The Golden Fleece 
Gulliver’s Travels 


10-a 


Longfellow 
Abraham Lincoln 
Stevenson 
Hawthorne 

Swift 

Katharine Lee Bates 
Joaquin Miller 
Longfellow 
Emerson 

10. Holmes 

10-a. Francis Scott Key 


es 
PENAYAY NE SEKNArAYNS 


Read carefully the paragraphs below. 
After you have finished reading them, an- 
swer the questions that follow by writing 
either Yes or No at the right of each ques- 
tion. (Number 11-a is completed.) 


One bright spring day John and his sister 
Mary went fishing. It was two miles to the 
creek and they had to walk all of the way. 
When they reached the creek, they unwound 
their lines and John baited the hooks. Then 
they threw their lines far out into the stream. 
Soon John caught a small fish. How proud he 
was that he had caught the first! Then he 
caught another and another. 

Mary said, “I can catch no fish. I think I 
shall go home.” 


© OFTROIT PUBLISHING ComPANY 
“Oxp Inonsipss”— Jonnson 
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A Group OF OBJECTIVE TESTS 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, WATERLOO RuRAL ScHOooL, RipLteEy County, INDIANA 


Just then she felt a sharp jerk on her line 
and when she pulled it up, out came a fine 
large fish. It was larger than any that John 
had caught. Soon the children went home. 


1l-a. Was the girl’s name Mary? Yes 

11. Was it autumn when the children 
went fishing? 

12. Did Mary catch the largest fish? 

13. Did Mary catch the first fish? 

14. Did the children ride to the creek? 

15. Did they catch only two fish? 

16. Did John bait the hooks? 

17. Was the creek two miles from home? 

18. Did John say, “I can catch no fish”? 

19. Did John and Mary go hunting? 

20. Did they throw their lines far out in- 
to the stream? 


In the following statements underline 
the word or group of words in the paren- 
thesis which will make the statement true. 
(Number 21-a is completed.) 

21-a. An apple is a (tree, fruit, plant, 
flower). oe 

21. To abandon means to (eat, run, 
leave, play). 

22. To retard means to (go faster, eat, 
sleep, hinder). 

23. A place where ships land is called a 
(river, city, harbor, island). 

24. To accelerate means to (hurry, stop, 
hinder, play). 

25. Amazement means (sorrow, hatred, 
surprise, honesty). 

26. A physician is a (preacher, doctor, 
forest, valley). 

27. To abhor is to (like, dislike, honor, 
fear). 

28. A ballad is a (story, poem, book, 
game). ' 

29. To absorb is to (burn, go away, re- 
treat, take in). 

30. A zeppelin is a (plant, bird, airship, 
animal). 

31. A viper is a (snake, insect, gun). 

32. An order is a (wish, command, de- 
sire, hope). 

33. One who is naive is (ill, happy, sim- 
ple, hungry). 

34. Longfellow was an (English, French, 
American, Spanish) poet. 

35. Kipling was an (Indian, English, 
Italian, American) poet. 

36. Robin Hood was a (king, Indian, 
outlaw, farmer). 

37. The American Indians belong to the 
(white, black, yellow, red) race. 

38. Thomas A. Edison was a (preacher, 
aviator, inventor, manufacturer). 


39. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a story about 
(war, pioneer days, slavery, the Far 
North). | 

40. Hiawatha is a poem written by an 
(English, French, Indian, American) poet, 

41. A narrative selection is one which 
(describes, tells a story, explains, gives in- 
formation). 


Fill the blanks in each of the following 
statements with the word which will make 
the statement true. 

42. A poem which is written to be sung 
is called a poem. 

43. An elegy is a poem about . 

44. has been called the children’s 
poet. 

45. The story, “David and Goliath,” js 
taken from the 

46. Little John is a character in the story 
of ' 


47. The Deerslayer was written by 




















Write either True or False after each of 
following statements. (Number 48<a is 
completed.) 

48-a. It is usually dark at noon. False 

48. One who reads fast seldom under- 
stands what he reads. 

49. Edgar A. Poe was an English poet. 

50. Most people read much too slowly, 

§1. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” isan 
example of excellent English. 

§2. Abraham Lincoln never received an 
education. 

53. Gulliver’s Travels is a true story. 

§4. In reading silently, one should at- 
tempt to see as many words as possible at 
a time. 


II—ArRITHMETIC 


Add the following problems and place 
the correct answer below each problem. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 
3361 7356 7914 8426» 
6836 5704 7705 9593 
2780 783° 5399 983 
1546 4577 2621 1974 
5328 5369 6825 7393 
8790 2099 8876 7582 
8054 2526 4185 8223 
3234 3964 7937 6639 


Fill in the blank in each of the follow- 
ing statements with the correct answer. 
5. 8 is % of 
6. 4 is 4 of 
7. 15 is % of 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THE Circus IN DESIGN 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


HEN the circus comes to town, pyramid, a circus tent, or other object sug- 
children will enjoy making surface gested by the animal motif. Divide 9- by 
patterns with circus animals as the chief 12-inch drawing paper into sixteen rectan- 
motifs. Let each child select an animal, gles by measuring or folding; trace the 
drawing it preferably free-hand. For the units in the rectangles, and color. Use 
gcond unit of the design, cut free-hand a __ the designs for various decorative purposes. 
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CREATIVE LISTENING TO MUSIC 


By AGNES MOORE 


FRYBERGER 


ForMERLY, EDUCATIONAL DirRECTOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Louis SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


HE selection ot teaching material 
for creative listening lessons is 
arbitrary; still, ic must be based 
upon taste and an understanding 

of what is worth while. If the teacher’s 
judgment is not reliable, let her depend 
upon good music appreciation textbooks, 
of which several are now available. Every 
composition studied should have merit; 
and since composers of rank usually pro- 
duce worthy works, the teacher should 
have for reference a list of leading com- 
posers. 

For the usual lesson in music appreci- 
ation, phonograph records or piano rolls 
are used. ‘Therefore, the teacher should 
have at hand the latest catalogues of recog- 
nized firms manufacturing such records or 
rolls, and should make use of their helpful 
literature. The school collection may be 
supplemented with loans from pupils’ 
homes. 

Much suitable material for music appre- 
ciation lessons is now available. In its se- 
lection, the teacher should keep in mind 
possible correlations with reading and 
drawing, and with youthful experience. 

In the preceding articles of this series 
there were shown both the aims and the 
results of lessons which led to creative ef- 
fort. Throughout the series, the reader 
will have noticed that the teacher’s office 
is merely to guide and encourage the chil- 
dren in achieving self-expression. 

The first motivating interest comes 
from program music, which provides a 
title that arouses curiosity. It is an easy 
approach to a lesson to ask, “What is a 
golliwog?” “Who can tell about mar- 
ionettes; about Valkyries?” “Describe a 
clown; a witch; a villain.” 

Every course should contain also music 
that is independent of descriptive titles. 
There is a wealth of enjoyable music with 
only such titles as “Andante” (slow) and 
“Scherzo” (playful, light, fairylike) ; and 
there are numerous dances of decided 
character,’ as the hornpipe, jig, gavotte, 
minuet, waltz, mazurka, polonaise, faran- 
dole, and so on. This latter type of music 
is distinguished by its rhythmic patterns, 
melodies, and tempos. It usually has a col- 
orful background that may easily be re- 
lated to lessons in social science, reading, 
geography, and history. 

Familiarity with the music, from the 
standpoint either of title or of emotional 
reaction to the rhythm and melody, should 


be thorough, reaching to every child. The 
selections discussed in this article are ex- 
amples of program music. 

The Nutcracker Suite, by Tschaikowsky, 
is based upon a Russian fairy story that 
may be obtained from various sources. Its 
eight numbers, which have become almost 
universally familiar, are excellent to stim- 
ulate creative effort. It is imaginative food 
for imaginative appetites. 

One number of the suite, “Dance of the 
Toy Pipers (Mirlitons),” provokes much 
mirth. It will be recalled that in the story 
the three flutes are personified toys. One 
boy of ten years, after hearing this selec- 
tion, wrote: 

I'd like to be a baby flute, 
And talk with sounds like “tootle-toot.” 


I'd like to have two brother flutes; 
Then three of us would toot the toots. 


The illustration given here, and the verse 
that accompanies it, were also inspired by 
the “Dance of the Toy Pipers.” 

“Waltz of the Flowers,” the closing 
number of the suite, always produces some 
exquisite results. It will help the children 
in their subsequent creative efforts if, at 
the first playing, the teacher will have the 
class suggest descriptive words, such as 
“sraceful,” “wavy,” “pleasing,” and 


“lovely.” The following selections, which 














THreeE Toy Prrers Are We, Are WE; 
We Brow THE F/ utes From A To Z. 
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were written by eleven-year-old children, 
were inspired by this waltz. 


The flowers all went to a party, 

And danced by the light of the moon. 
Sweet peas and roses and daisies 

Kept time to a beautiful tune. 


The larkspurs said to each other, 
“Let’s go to a party to-night, 

And wear our lovely blue costumes, 
And dance with the lilies in white. 
Let’s bend and sway with the music, 
That beautiful “Waltz of the Flowers,’ 
Let’s use our daintiest perfumes, 
And dance in the fairies’ bowers.” 


When the little girl who wrote the latter 
verse handed her paper to the teacher, she 
whispered, “My mother helped me some, 
She thought of ‘bowers.’ Was that all 
right?” In answer, one would say that 
anything which will unite the best thought 
of different generations in home and in 
school is quite all right. 

Pictures on the subject of the “Waltz of 
the Flowers” showed children’s broad ac- 
quaintance with flowers. In one sixth- | 
grade room of forty children, the pictures 
and written work made mention of thirty- 
seven different flowers. In one picture 
was a procession of flowers, neatly as well 
as poetically labeled. There were Goldén- 
haired Buttercup, Rippling-Skirt Daisy, 
Painted-Face Pansy, and Tinkling Bluebell. 
Their dancing partners were Jolly Jonquil, 
Drowsy Dahlia, Sweet William, and 
Thirsty Tulip. 

A class will take much pleasure in “Gol- 
liwog’s Cakewalk,” by Debussy. The very 

(Continued on page 70) 
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AUCTIONING THE CLASS 


OR this play, which is suitable 
for a closing-day exercise, an an- 
nouncement may be made, or 
printed on the program, that at a 

certain time and place the class will be 
auctioned to the highest bidder; or, if the 
play is given as part of an assembly pro- 
gram, the class may advertise in advance 
the time and place of the auction. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


AUCTIONEER—A high hat and a gavel. 

PLay—Carries toys, a tennis racket, or 
a baseball bat. 

workK—Carries books or tools. 

LAUGHTER—Jester’s cap and pointed 
collar with bells. 

SOLEMN THOUGHT—Plain black gown 
or dark costume. 

CLEANLINESS—Carries soap, a sponge, 
and a bath towel. 

Tor.—Overalls or apron, with black on 
hands. 

SOCIAL GRACES—Carries large fan or 
cane. 

SIMPLE MANNERS—Plainly dressed. 

PATRIOTISM—Carries an American flag. 

INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT—Carries flags of 
other nations. 

MODERATION—Dressed very simply in 
white or light-colored costume. 

The Auctioneer stands on a platform, 
behind a small table. The other characters, 
the bidders, may be scattered throughout 
the audience, or have seats in the front 
tow. They should advance to the table 
when bidding. 


THE PLay 


AUCTIONEER— 
This class is worth its weight in gold, 
But for gross money it won’t be sold. 
The one who will teach them life’s 
greatest truth 
To guard and guide them in their youth 
May take this class for the coming year. 
Speak up, friends! What bids do I hear? 
PLAY— 
I will teach them how to play; 
How to romp the livelong day. 
I will teach them games that please, 
And thrilling stunts on a trapeze. 
Their lives so full of joy will be 
That they will love to dwell with me. 
AUCTIONEER— 
You have heard the offer made 
To the pupils of this grade. 
What have others here to say 
To the offer made by Play? 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


By ROXY SMITH 


WORK— 

I will give them helpful work. 

I'll teach them not a task to shirk. 

They will learn to labor hard 

In home or school or store or yard. 

By ceaseless labor they will see 

That only work brings victory. 

(After each bid, the Auctioneer uses bis 
gavel, and says, “Do I hear any more bids? 
Going to —, going to —,” or any suitable 
expression to fill the time until the next 
bidder starts to speak.) 

LAUGHTER— 

I will teach them how to laugh, 

To tell a joke, and gayly chaff. 

Their days will all with mirth abound, 

And smiles on every face be found. 

From care and worry they'll be free 

If they will only live with me. 

SOLEMN THOUGHT— 
I will teach them solemn thought; 
That merriment will bring them naught. 

With thoughtful mind and earnest face, 

They'll find the world a serious place. 

There’s more to do here on this earth 

Than waste their precious days in mirth. 
CLEANLINESS— 

Cleanliness to them I'll bring, 

Spotlessness in everything. 

Hands that never will know the soil 

Of menial tasks or humble toil. 

They'll keep aloof from grime and stain, 

And be as clean as Nature’s rain. 


TOIL— 
I'll teach that dirt is full of beauty 
When it’s acquired in daily duty. 








PLAYING ON THE BEACH 


Then, grimy hands will be the rule, 
And even may be seen at school! 
For all will know that those who toil 
Cannot avoid work’s soot and soil. 
SOCIAL GRACES— 
I will bring them social graces, 
That they may dwell in lofty places, 
I'll teach them how to bow with ease, 
And softly murmur, “If you please.” 
They'll travel in a social set 
Where humble folks are never met. 
SIMPLE MANNERS— 
I'll teach them in the home to stay; 
That simple manners rule alway; 
That courtly gestures are in vain; 
And joy is found in being plain. 
In search of friends they'll never roam, 
But find their dearest ones at home. 
PATRIOTISM— 
I'll teach them patriotic lore; 
To love their country more and more; 
To be considerate in praise; 
To think, concerning holidays, 
Not just a cause for celebration, 
But what they mean to this great nation. 
INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT— 
I'll teach them love for every nation, 
Regardless of its wealth or station; 
Not to seek to lead the rest, 
But urge each land to do its best. 
To give to others honest praise, 
And work for mankind all their days 
MODERATION— 
I long to teach them moderation, 
To give their lives a strong foundation. 
There’s a time to work and a time to 
play, 
But neither should fill the livelong day. 
They must give much time to solemn 
thought, 
But life without laughter would be 
naught. 
While cleanliness they all enjoy, 
There is work to be done by each girl 
and boy. 
Fine social graces will help, indeed, 
But simple manners they also need. 
Tis well they should love their country 
best, 
If they don’t grow selfish and shun the 
rest. 
If they learn moderation in all things, 
They'll feel the joy its practice brings. 


AUCTIONEER— 


Moderation, we bow to you. 

Yours is a lesson wholesome and true. 

To Moderation—and may she rule 
long— 

This class is going, going, gone! 
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THe LINOLEUM CUT 


By NORMAN KENT 


TEACHER OF ART, Harvey ScHoort, RocHester, New York 


OR several years, the children in 

Harley School, Rochester, New 

York, have been taught in their 

art classes to design and cut li- 
noleum blocks. Their efforts have been so 
greatly appreciated that this medium has 
established itself in general usage, and is 
not reserved for any particular season. 
The practice of making only seasonal use 
of linoleum cuts is 
unfortunate, _ be- 
cause it so limits the 
scope of the work 
that only meager 
results are obtained. 

The linoleum cut 
may be used for 
many purposes. 
One season an in- 
termediate grade 
designed and cut 
repeat patterns for the hand-blocking of 
effective window draperies. Recently, po- 
etry written by the children has been set in 
type in the school shop, decorated with 
their linoleum cuts, and the whole printed 
into an original magazine. This activity 
represented the combined efforts of a 
group. Designs for nursery rhymes, sea- 
sonal greetings, posters for plays, and 
bookplates are other projects that have 
been carried out in linoleum blocks. This 
application of the children’s art work 
serves an aesthetic purpose: it sows the 
sed for an active appreciation of books, 
prints, and pictures. 

The approach to this interesting work 
and the method of teaching it are carried 
out as follows. The most important step 
is the design itself. Amy subject, provid- 
ed it has been carefully planned and its 





ORIGINAL SIZE 5S 3-16 IN. KX 3 3-16 IN, 











ORIGINAL SIZE 3 +4 IN, X 3 1-4 IN, 


parts reduced to simple related masses of 
black and white, can be engraved in lino- 
leum. 

For the beginner, a design utilizing 
either a white or a black silhouette is ad- 
vised. Several arrangements of a drawing 
filling a prescribed rectangle can be made, 
before selecting one to be engraved. In 
these preliminary sketches, black india ink 
should be used to mass in the areas of 
black, since pencil grays are de- 
ceptive guides. 

The next step is the transfer of the 
design to the surface of the linoleum. 

At this point, it 
is not amiss to 
state that the 
idea that any 
cheap linoleum 
will do is erro- 


ORIGINAL SIZE 
3 3-16 IN. X 2 3-16 IN. 


neous. Care should be 
exercised to select a 
smooth grade of un- 
lacquered, battleship 
linoleum, three six- 
teenths of an inch in thickness, and light 
enough in color to make transfer lines in 
pencil easily visible. 

There are different ways of transferring 
the design to the block. One very work- 
able method is the tracing of the pattern 
of the ink drawing with soft pencil in out- 
line on a heavy piece of tracing paper; 
turning the tracing face down on the 
block, taking care to thumb-tack the top 





ORIGINAL SIZE 2 13-32 IN. K 2 11-32 IN, 
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ORIGINAL SIZE 4 15-16 1N, X 6 5-16 IN 


edge beyond the confines of the design it- 
self; and burnishing the tracing until its 
lines have been transferred to the linole- 
um. A tablespoon or a silver quarter 
makes an excellent burnisher. Next, ink 
in the pattern on the block, follow- 
ing exactly the black and white 
massing from the original ink draw- 
ing. This produces in visible form 
the design to be engraved, and, like 
the surface of a rubber stamp, the 
forms are in reverse order. 

Another important consideration 
is the question of tools. These 
should not be long-handled wood- 
carving tools (which are hazardous), 
but specially designed tools that do not ex- 
ceed in length five and one half inches 
overall. Even these better tools are sold in 
sets, but the writer has found them to be 
poor economy. The most serviceable tool 
is the medium-sized, V-shaped veiner, 
which makes a clean incision and does not 
undercut the linoleum. This is likely to 
happen if other tools are used, with the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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THE FLAG PARADE 
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Words aNvd Music By DAISY M. MOORE 


Lively In march time 
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Do you hear the beat of the tramp-ing feet, As we march in col-umn fine? See the flags go by, as we hold them high—Not a lag-gard in the line! 
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See them bright-ly glow as we brisk-ly go On our way, a gay school band! Oh,we proud-ly wave ev'ry flag so brave, For it’s Flag Day in our land! 
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(oop SCOUTS 





By HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


HIS drill is for ten girls dressed as 
Girl Scouts and ten boys dressed 
as Boy Scouts. Each carries a 
flag that is of good size, but not 
too large to be handled easily. The pianist 
begins by playing reveille, in imitation of 
a bugle call. This is repeated several 
times. Children are heard marking time 


behind scenes. 
THE ADVANCE 


1. Girls enter from left, boys from 
right, at rear of stage. 


2. Leaders meet at center rear. All 
march by couples down center. 
3. Leaders stop at center front. Boys 


file into line at right and girls at left 
front, forming a single line across stage, 
facing front. 


THE SALUTE 


1. Flag up, down. (Flag, held by staff 
in right hand, is first lifted up at arm’s 
length, and then is brought back to chest 
level.) 

2. Flag to right at arm’s length, then 
back to chest. Repeat, then change flag 
to left hand. 

3. Flag up, down. 

4. Flag to left, then back. Repeat. 

§. Alternate 2 and 4, changing flag as 
is necessary. 

6. Change flag to right hand and 4vave 
above head for as many counts as desired. 


7. All sing chorus of “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” waving flags high in 
the air as they sing. 


ON THE CaMp GROUND 


1. Pianist plays “Tenting To-Night.” 
Girls face left. Boys face right. Girls 
march up left side of stage and boys up 
right, keeping close to outside, and passing 
one another at rear. Meeting at front, 
they repeat this three times. 

2. Leaders turn and march up center of 
stage to rear, followed by others falling 
into line and marching by couples. They 
separate at rear center, girls marching to 
left rear and boys to right. Each side 
marches halfway down stage, and across to 
center. (This forms the figure of a flag at 
each side of stage.) Leaders meet at cen- 
ter and come down to front, followed by 
other couples. 

3. Girls march in a circle at left, boys 
at right. 

4. Leaders march up center to rear. 
Girls march to left and boys to right, then 
diagonally to front. Repeat. (This forms 
the figure of a shield, the point toward 
the audience. ) 

§. Leaders march to rear. Girls march 
diagonally to left front, boys to right 
front, and then in a straight line across 
front, meeting at center. (This forms the 
figure of a tent, the peak of the tent be- 
ing at the rear center of the stage.) 


6. Head couple marches around left 
side and stops at center rear. Second cou- 
ple marches around right side and stops 
beside and a little in front of the first cou- 
ple. Third couple marches around left 
side and stops at other side and somewhat 
in front of first couple. This continues, 
with the couples going to alternate sides 
and gradually forming a single large cir- 
cle, boys alternating with girls. 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAG 


The pianist plays “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom.” The circle drills as follows. 

1. All march forward four steps, and 
then backward four steps to places. Re- 
peat. 

2. All march backward four steps, and 
then forward to places. 

3. Girls march forward four steps, 
while boys march backward four steps. 
Then all march four steps into original 
places. 

4. All march backward four steps; 
then girls march forward four steps, while 
boys remain standing and marking time. 

§. Girls march backward four steps and 
return. Boys march forward four steps 
and return. 

6. All march backward four steps. 
Then boys march forward four steps. 

7. Girls march forward four steps. All 
mark time for four counts; return. t0 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Rube RETORT 


By JEAN CARTER 


HeaD oF ENGLIsH DEPARTMENT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RocHEsTER, New York 


HE desire to be proud of one’s 

home and family is so deeply 

rooted as to seem almost instinc- 

tive. For this reason, probably no 
child is more sensitive, or more likely to 
become a problem because of emotional 
conflict, than the child who feels he has 
reason to be ashamed of the home from 
which he comes or of a parent who falls 
far short of his ideal. Frequently this feel- 
ing of shame has so feeble a basis that the 
teacher is unaware of its existence and in 
these cases, once she realizes the situation, 
she may be able to do much to bring about 
a different attitude and a more healthy 
state of mind. It may be a crisis, like the 
one in the following story, which brings 
the situation to her attention. Sucha crisis 
unquestionably introduces complications, 
but at the same time offers opportunity 
for a solution of the problem. 

Josephine’s black eyes blazed up at the 
teacher. 

“You shut your mouth!” she said defi- 
antly, clearly, so that every child in the 
room heard and gasped to hear such rude- 
ness. 

The teacher flushed; she felt her self- 
control slipping, slipping. Her anger, 
however, was held in check by her astonish- 
ment, because in the months that Josephine 
had been in her grade, she had been a quiet, 
inoffensive, though unattractive, little girl. 
Now, however, the teacher must act—not 
only for the sake of Josephine’s well-being, 
but for the morale of the group. A mo- 
ment that seemed an eternity passed. 
Every eye in the room was fixed inquir- 
ingly upon the teacher. Josephine’s eyes 
still smoldered with something akin to 
hate. Then the bell rang; never before 
had the sound been so welcome. 

“Josephine, remain in your seat. 
rest may go.” 

The children left with subdued reluc- 
tance. They wanted to see what would 
happen. 

Josephine remained in her seat. She had 
not dropped her eyes for a moment, al- 
though their brightness had now become a 
bit moist with tears which she had no in- 
tention of shedding. The teacher turned to 
her desk and sat down to review the epi- 
sode and regain control. It had happened 
very simply. Josephine had torn a piece of 
Paper into small bits and let them drop on 
the floor. The teacher had said somewhat 
impatiently, perhaps, but certainly not too 


The 


crossly, “Josephine, your mother may al- 
low you to do that at home, but we can- 
not have such untidy people in school.” 
Then Josephine’s unreasonable anger and 
impudence had burst forth. 

Now the child’s head had dropped to 
her hands on the desk and she was crying 
softly. The teacher came to her side. 

“What made you say it, Josephine?” she 
asked gently. 

“You had no right to say things about 
my mother,” and the child’s voice again 
became shrill and angry through the sobs. 
“My mother is as good as anybody.” 

Here was the key to the situation— 
Josephine’s mother. The teacher suddenly 
realized that she knew nothing about that 
mother except that she signed excuses and 
report cards in an illiterate handwriting. 
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In the next half-hour, however, she learned 
that the mother cleaned the lavatories in 
a large public building; that the other 
children knew this and twitted Josephine 
about it occasionally, calling her a “little 
Wop”; and that she was very sensitive 
about the situation, trying to be loyal to 
her mother, yet feeling ashamed of her 
occupation. 

Reconciliation with Josephine and the 
establishing of a feeling of good-fellowship 
were fairly simple; but, as the child left 
her and the teacher turned her mind to the 
rest of the grade, the problem increased in 
complexity. The offense had been com- 
mitted in public; the explanation had been 
given in private. Everyone would return 
in the morning eager to know what had 
happened. They would ask, “What did 
she do to you, Josephine?” 

“Nothing,” Josephine would reply, pos- 
sibly with a toss of her head and some 
pride in her voice. 

Then the teacher’s control of the group 
might be seriously impaired. Nevertheless 

(Continued on page 67) 








AN you find your state star on the 
national flag? As you know, the flag 

has six horizontal rows of eight stars each, 
and each star represents one of the states 
of the Union. The thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white, represent 
the thirteen original colonies. According 
to tradition, each star has a definite loca- 








FIND YOUR STATE 


By MARGARET WHITTEMORE 





tion on the field of blue: Starting from 
the upper left-hand corner, with each 
row running from left to right, the stars 
are named for the states in the order in 
which they ratified the Constitution or 
were admitted to the Union. The accom- 
panying illustration will enable you to 
locate the star of your particular state. 
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A Fan for Hot Weather 


By Nellie L. Fischer 


Fans, with crayon designs, are interest- 
ing and appropriate for June handwork. 
Make a pattern as follows. Fold a piece of 
practice paper, 6 by 9 inches, lengthwise. 
Measure along the folded edge and place a 
mark 214 inches from the bottom. Place 
a dot about 34 inch from the folded edge, 
opposite this mark. Measure along the 
bottom and place a dot 1 inch from the 
folded edge. Connect upper and lower 
dots to give general shape of handle. Care 
must be taken that it is wide enough not to 
break easily. 

Draw a simple fan shape and cut the en- 
tire fan. Having shown the children how 
to cut the fan, let them each cut three or 
four original shapes from practice paper. 
On manila or gray drawing paper, 9 by 12 
inches, which has been folded in the cen- 
ter, each child may then trace his most 
attractive pattern, unfolded. Cutting 
through both thicknesses of the paper will 
make the front and the back of the fan. 

Fold the pattern again and cut off the 

handle, making an interesting shape at the 
top and bottom. Lay the handle pattern 
in turn on the cut-out fans and trace 
around both ends of it. 
_ The designs on the front and back of 
the fan may differ slightly, but the same 
color scheme should be used. Let the pu- 
pils select their own color arrangements. 
The background should be either lighter or 
darker in value than the remainder, in or- 
der to give contrast. Apply the color heav- 
ily, to make the fan bright and colorful. 
Outline the flowers and leaves in black. 

After pasting one side of the fan on oak 
tag or cardboard, trim around it. Re- 
enforce the handle by making it double. 
Paste the other side of the fan on the back 
of the cardboard. Press the finished fan 
under a heavy weight. 
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Geography Conundrums 
By Ida Cordy 


The following geography exercises were 
written by children in the fifth and sixth 
grades. The pupils of other schools can 
supplement these from their studies. 
Europe— 

1. I traveled through a country where 
the people are poor and uneducated, and 
wear bright clothes. A working man there 
is not called a gentleman. They raise 
wheat and sheep. (Spain) 

2. I have been traveling through a 
country that raises grapes, olives, and other 
fruits. The farmers have good crops 
because of the lava which makes the soil 
fertile. This country is very much like 
California. (Italy) 

3. I went through a country where 
there are many mountains, and I saw a boy 
herding cattle, goats, and sheep. Only a 
few vegetables grow there. They make a 
great deal of cheese. (Switzerland) 

4. Another country I went through 
raises flax and makes lace, glass, cement, 
and iron goods. This country is the size 
of Maryland. (Belgium) 

Asia— 

1. I traveled through a country that is 
high, dry, and rough. The herdsmen are 
so unfriendly that it is not safe to go 
through this country. (Afghanistan) 

2. I went through a country covered 
with forests. There were many wild ani- 
mals and snakes there. Elephants do the 
work in the jungles of this country. 
(India) 

United States— 

1. I have been through two states where 
I saw people picking oranges. (Califor- 
nia and Florida) 

2. I traveled on the Atlantic coast, 
where every day hundreds of freight cars 
bring in flour, meat, oatmeal, oranges, 
corn, bran, coal, iron, and cotton. (New 
England States) 

3. I traveled through the state that 
raises the most cotton of any in the United 
States. (Texas) 


A School Newspaper 
By Fred J. Armistead 


This activity requires few materials and 
can be carried out equally well in rural 
and city schools. It may be used in the 
fifth grade in a simplified form, but the 
best results are obtained in more advanced 
grades. In all but the most skilled groups 
it is well to make a “dummy” or prelimi- 


nary copy on rough paper in pencil before 
the finished product is made in ink, or 
hand-printed. 

Each pupil needs only ruler, pencil, pen, 
ink, and a sheet of paper as large as de- 
sired. For the dummy use ordinary wrap- 
ping paper, or four or six sheets of tablet 
paper pasted together. A good quality of 
paper, about 17 by 22 inches, that will 
take ink on both sides, can be purchased at 
low cost at a printing shop. 

On the final sheet, if the newspaper is 
to be written, all work should first be 
sketched lightly with pencil and inked in 
later. Most classes will do better if the 
paper is used as a single sheet rather than 
folded as a magazine or newspaper. The 
columns should be slightly wider than a 
newspaper column. To be representative 
of the journalistic field, each paper should 
contain at least the following items: 

1. An original, dignified name. 

2. A volume and number, to appear 
under the name on the front page. 

3. A good cartoon. 

4. A weather report. 

5. Some good school news articles for 
the front page, with suitable headlines. 

6. A good original joke column. 

7. A printed advertisement about a 
fourth of a page in size. 

8. A personal column, preferably about 
the school population. 

9. A classified advertisement column. 

10. An editorial containing constructive 
criticism. 








The Question Box 


Where can a song and an enter- 
tainment number in celebration of 
Flag Day be found? (See p. 52) 

How should a teacher handle a 
rude pupil? (See p. 53) 

Where are some review exercises 
on reading and literature, and 
arithmetic? (See p. 46) 

What guides can the teacher use 
in making worth-while selections 
for the pupils’ listening lessons in 
music? (See p. 48) 

What interesting art medium 
will develop in children an active 
appreciation of books, prints, and 
pictures? (See p. 51) 

How can the circus be used as 
an art project? (See p. 47) 
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ORIGINALITY IN 
VERSE AND PICTURE 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ART, MAPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, 
Newark, New Jersey 


- OUR fourth grade we were tired of illus- 
trating nursery rhymes, fairy tales, and folk 
stories. We decided that it would be fun to try 
writing our own verses, each child using a sub- 
ject which interested him; and then to draw 
appropriate illustrations. The children enjoyed 
hearing one another’s verses, and the work af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for creative 
expression, both in composition and drawing. 
Some of the results are illustrated here. 


Sky PeopLe—By Janet Mones 
Old Mother Moon is a lady, 
And old Father Sun is a man. 


And the Dipper’s their frying pan. 
And all the small stars are the babies 
That sometimes you can see; 
They’ re not plain mortal children, 
Not just like you and me. 





Their daughter, the North Star, is Sadie, 
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Gornc To SEa—By Robert Gohd 


I wish I could go sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea. 

Then I would catch a great big fish 
And how proud I would be! 








THe CLlown—By Claude Worthington 
Do you know, I saw a clown, 
Coming in and out of town. 

He was very, very gay. 
He was laughing all the way! 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


IDAHO 
THE Shoshone Indians used 


to waken their camps with 
the cry, “Ee-da-ho!” mean- 
ing, “See the sun coming 
down the mountain.” From 
this Indian word the name “Idaho” was 
derived. The state has been nicknamed the 
“Gem State,” because its citizens consider 
it the gem of the mountain states. Lewis 
and Clark were the first white men to visit 
the region. It became a state July 3, 1890. 

Nearly a third of this mountain state is 
covered with forests. Hence lumbering is 
Idaho’s greatest industry. 

Irrigation ditches have turned Idaho 
desert lands into great vegetable gardens. 
Here grow the famous Idaho potatoes. 
Wheat and hay are leading crops. Idaho is 
also a famous fruit state, and is second to 
Washington in growing apples. 

The state raises many sheep, cattle, and 
horses, and does a big dairying business. 

Idaho has a most interesting national 
monument, Craters of the Moon, contain- 
ing sixty-three extinct craters. Boise, on 
the Boise River, is the capital. 








WYOMING 


WYOMING is called the 
“Equality State” because it 
was the first state to give 
women the vote. It becamie 
part of the United States bit 
by bit, beginning with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803 and ending with the Mex- 
ican Cession of 1848. It was admitted to 
the Union on July 11, 1890. 

The state has one of the greatest natural 
wonders of the world, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Here are immense geysers, 
hot springs, a forest turned to stone, and a 
natural bridge. Wild animals are safe from 
the hunter’s gun in the Yellowstone, since 
the park is a game preserve. One of the 
few remaining herds of buffalo (bison) 
may be seen there. 

Wyoming’s biggest industry is stock- 
raising. It ranks second among the states 
in the raising of sheep. 

There are many ranches in Wyoming. 
Some of them, called “dude ranches,” are 
kept up for visitors who want a taste of 
cowboy life. 

Wyoming has rich oil wells, yielding 
millions of barrels of oil a year. 

Cheyenne, in the southeast corner of the 
state, is the capital. 








UTAH 
FROM the native Ute Indi- 


ans came the name “Utah.” 
The Mormons, led by Brigham 
Young, were the first to set- 
tle the region, which they 
called “Deseret.” Utah became a state 
January 4, 1896. 

The “Deseret State” has many natural 
wonders. Within its boundaries are three 
natural bridges, including the Rainbow 
Bridge, which is of rock arched like a rain- 
bow. This is the largest natural bridge in 
the world. Great Salt Lake is perhaps 
Utah’s greatest marvel. Bathers have great 
fun in the lake, for it is impossible to sink 
in its buoyant waters. 

Not far from Great Salt Lake is Salt 
Lake City, the capital and largest city. 
Here are the Mormon Temple and the 
Tabernacle, two imposing edifices. 

Utah raises many sheep, from which 
wool is obtained, but its chief industry is 
mining. It leads the states in silver pro- 








duction, and is next to Arizona in copper 
yield. Gold, silver, lead, and oil are abun- 
dant, and salt is evaporated from Great 


Salt Lake. 


OKLAHOMA 


MOST of the present state of 
Oklahoma was set aside for a 
home for the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and other Indian 
tribes. Since the white peo- 
ple, however, were anxious to get some of 
this fine country, President Harrison pro- 
claimed that at noon, April 22, 1889, it 
would be open for homesteading. Twenty 
thousand people entered in the rush, but 
some tricksters slipped in ahead and got the 
best land. These “Sooners” gave the state 
its nickname. The Territory of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory entered the Union as 
one state November 16, 1907. 

There are still many Indians living in 
Oklahoma. When oil was discovered, 
some of them became very wealthy. 

Oklahoma has become a big oil state, 
competing with Texas. The city of Tulsa 
is called the oil capital of America. The 
state’s oil wells, its natural gas, its coal, 
zinc, and lead mines make Oklahoma the 
second of the states in mineral riches. 

The state ranks next to Texas as a cot- 
ton producer. Live stock thrive on its 
ranches. 

Oklahoma City is the capital. 
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New Mexico 


THE “Sunshine State” was 

once a part of Mexico. Span. 

iards explored the region in 

search of gold, and there 

were many early settlements, 
New Mexico came to the United States 
after the Mexican War. It was admitted 
to the Union January 6, 1912. 

Tourists go to New Mexico for its dry, 
bracing winter climate, or for glimpses of 
Indian life on the reservations. Artists 
and writers are especially attracted by 
the Indians and their pueblos. 

Santa Fe, the capital, has a famous art- 
ists’ colony. It is one of the oldest cities in 
the United States. 

New Mexico has valuable mines of cop- 
per, gold, silver, zinc, and coal. Oil is also 
found in the state. It has many sheep, 
cattle, and fruit ranches. 

In the hills in the southern part of the 
state are some remarkable limestone caves, 
The most famous of these is Carlsbad Cay- 
erns, which has many beautiful domes and 
corridors. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA, the latest state 

to be admitted to the Union, 

entered February 14, 1912. 

Pueblo ruins show that Indi- 

ans were living in the region 
before the dawn of history. There are still 
many Indians in the state. 

Arizona is proud of having made its arid 
lands fertile by means of irrigation ditches. 
Cotton, wheat, corn, and many fruits 
grow abundantly. On the plains and 
mountain sides, flocks of sheep graze. 

The mines of Arizona take first place 
among its industries. Its copper mines 
produce more copper than any other state. 
Turquoises are dug from the hills, and 
made into ornaments in the factories of 
Phoenix, the capital. 

Nature has fashioned many marvels in 
the “Apache State,” among which are the 
Painted Desert, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, and the Petrified Forest. 








Based on this text, which correlates 
with one of the rotogravure pages, are 
these suggested activities. 

Draw an outline map of these six 
states, and on them locate the capitals. 

Locate Yellowstone National Park 
and Grand Canyon of the Colorado on 
two of the maps drawn. 

Name and locate other famous na- 
tional parks and monuments. (See 
World Almanac for a complete list.) 
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A JUNE BLACKBOARD DECORATION 


By RALPH AVERY 





EprroriaL Note: This drawing 
and the cover picture, “A Holiday,” 
remind us of vacation fun. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “Purposeful Play,” to be 
found in this issue, are many sugges- 
tions for summer activities. 


O ENLARGE this picture on 

the blackboard, first draw a 
square of convenient size. Add diag- 
onals and other construction lines 
corresponding to those in the small 
illustration. (One side of the center 
square equals half the large one.) 


Begin to draw the boat by locating 
accurately, in relation to the con- 
struction lines which come nearest 
them, the end of the bow, the peak 
of the topsail, and the stern. This 
gives the major points, into which 
the rest of the boat must fit. Make 
the proper slant to the mast, which 
begins on the left of the center ver- 
tical and ends on the right. To give 
a wind-blown effect to the white 
sails, draw the chalk lines from top 
to bottom and curve them. Add the 
remaining details of the picture. 
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Geachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





An Indoor Garden 


By Madge Valentine 


Y THIRD grade made an indoor garden 

to illustrate the several methods of 
starting plants. The children brought wooden 
boxes which they obtained from neighboring 
stores, soil from their gardens, seeds, cuttings 
of various kinds, and small plants. 

The boxes were arranged in a corner of the 
room, and the soil was put into them. Small 
rocks were placed against the sides of the box 
to give the effect of a stone fence. 

A committee was chosen to do the plant- 
ing. Each specimen was properly labeled 
and dated. Another committee cared for the 
garden. 

Above the garden was a chart stating the 
name of each thing planted and the date of 
planting, and containing a column for re- 
marks. Each week the class noted the growth 
and recorded it in the “remarks column.” 


Color from Rose Petals 
By Annie Spalding Fowler 


N BRUSHING fallen rose petals from my 

desk, I accidentally pressed several against 
a scrap of paper, and found that they stained 
the paper a lovely purple. Several different 
shades resulted from pressing other petals. 
Since then, for seat work, I have often given 
small squares of paper and several rose petals 
to each child, and the children color the pa- 
per. These squares pasted together make an 
attractive book cover. 


Picturesque Europe 
By Lois Z. Ham 


W* HAVE made our study of Europe in 
the fifth grade seem more real by the 


use of posters that represent the different 
countries. Many of these ideas were found in 
magazines. Some were worked up from pic- 
tures in geographies. A few were character- 
istic scenes that could easily be planned for 
familiar countries such as Holland or Nor- 
way. The following are some of the ideas 
that my class used: 
Scotland.—A scene in the Trossachs Valley. 
France.—A famous old castle. 
Germany.—The Brandenburg Gate. 
Switzerland—A night scene at 
Geneva. 
Italy—A gondola on the Grand Canal. 
Czecho-Slovakia.—A well-known bridge. 
As we studied a country, the making of a 
poster for it was assigned to one child. Much 
care was taken by him in doing the work, so 
that it would be a credit to the class. 


Lake 


A Land and Water Sand Table 


By LeRoy Hansen 


F THE sand table has a tin bottom that will 

hold water, why not construct rivers, 
canals, islands, peninsulas, and so on in it? 
Dolls can be made and dressed, using clothes- 
pins. Windmills can be made of cardboard. 
Arms for the windmill can be made by fold- 
ing a square of paper on its diagonals, cutting 
a little over halfway through these creases, 
and pinning each corner to the center. This 
fan pinned to the top of the windmill will re- 
volve when a little wind comes in. 

A great problem for pupils is to construct 
trees that look natural and will keep from 
falling over. To overcome this difficulty, cut 
two trees at the same time, and crease through 
centers from top to bottom. Paste two sides 
of the trees together. This causes the tree to 
look bushy, and it will stand upright if the 
trunk of each half is bent outward. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


Cr WSS 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 84% by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


Fa a) 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
$14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Real Sugarplum Tree 
By Nella V. Bunn 


COUNTERPART of Eugene Field’s fa- 

mous “sugarplum tree” was made for a 
party in a primary grade. The children 
strung different-colored gumdrops, five to a 
string, and tied them to the twigs of a small 
branch of a tree placed upright in a box of 
sand. It was surprisingly attractive, and de. 


lighted the children. 


Assignment Planning 
By Frances Schuetze 


LTHOUGH we often feel that we would 
like to forget school duties during the 
vacation months, a part of this time can well 
be devoted to preparing assignments for the 
coming year. By using hectograph ribbon or 
hectograph carbon paper, seat-work direc. 
tions for the primary grades and assignments 
and check tests for the upper grades may be 
typed and laid away ready for hectographing 
when school begins. Pictures may be traced 
with a hectograph pencil. 

Especially is it well to get ready those spe- 
cial references and topics that are frequently 
omitted by many teachers because of lack of 
time to prepare them. Since we know from 
consulting our manuals and from previous 
experience what work is required every year, 
we may safely plan these assignments in ad- 
vance, and feel confident that next year our 
“after-school hours” will not be so crowded 
with class preparation. 


A Multiplication Device 
By Hazel Ihle 
ASKED the children of my third grade 


how many would like to have a plane to 
fly in a race. Of course every hand was 
raised. We set as our goal the table of nines, 
and named our race track “The Multiplication 
Airway.” We printed this title across the top 
of a large wall chart, with our motto, “Speed 
and Accuracy,” printed along the sides. 

On the chart I made for each child a sep- 
arate track containing numbers from one to 
nine. The numbers represented flying fields, 
where the fliers could land for repairs, and 90 
on. During the class period 1 gave each child 
a timed test to see whether he knew the mul- 
tiplication tables. If he could give a table 
correctly, I tested him on the next higher one. 
If he missed on this, his airplane had to land 
and stay at Flying Field No. — (whatever the 
table was) for repairs until the next day. The 
children worked hard to move their planes up 
to the next field. 
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A Composition Aid 
By Goldie Waskow 


'‘O AROUSE interest in composition work 
in the seventh and eighth grades, we 
took an imaginary two weeks’ trip westward. 
We visited Yellowstone National Park, the 
Black Hills, Pikes Peak, and other scenic 
places. Before beginning our trip, we select- 
ed from a mail-order catalogue needed equip- 
ment, with one hundred and fifty dollars as a 
spending limit. 

We drew a map of the states through which 
we would travel, tracing our route and mark- 
ing the places of interest. On a nice June 
morning we left in our automobile. Each 
child kept a diary of each day’s trip. 

On the completion of our trip we made a 
booklet, putting in the diary, pictures of 
scenery cut from travel bulletins, and the pic- 
tures of our equipment cut from the cata- 
logue. This trip gave the children work in 
arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, 
writing, and _ spelling. 


Using Old Window Shades 
By Ruth O. Welch 


AVING a supply of old window shades, 

we decided to make some use of them. 
First we mounted them along the top of the 
blackboard with fixtures that would enable 
them to roll. The fifth grade lettered all the 
tables of measurement, including time, length, 
coinage, dry, liquid, square, and cubic meas- 
ure, on one shade. They used a small printing 
outfit for this. For reference during arith- 
metic study period, this shade proved invalu- 
able. The sixth grade worked out a civics 
outline showing the three main departments 
of our national government, and printed it on 
the second shade. The seventh grade used 
their shade for different kinds of figures. One 
third of the shade was used to show angles, 
giving names and degrees of each. The mid- 
dle third was devoted to triangles and their 
definitions. The last third, completing the 
shade, gave four-, five-, six-, and eight-sided 
figures, with their definitions. 


Travelogues 
By Lula Walker 


VEL talks, that have become so popu- 
lar as a means of instruction, can be 
utilized to advantage in the classroom, even 
in the lower grades. Children who have had 
the opportunity of visiting various sections 
of the country will be delighted to tell their 
classmates of their experiences. Vacation 
trips and week-end excursions to interesting 
points will yield valuable material. The 
teacher, of course, can make worth-while con- 
tributions from her own experience, but it 
must remain essentially a children’s hour. 
Photographs and snapshots that have been 
taken on the trips will be a delightful means 
of supplementing the talks. This opportunity 
for sharing experiences will be a strong incen- 
tive for more careful observation. 
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Teaching Poems 
By Jennie E. Roper 


Y PUPILS were not interested in the 

study of poems. They sometimes failed 
to understand and enjoy them, and were un- 
able to visualize the pictures presented by a 
poem. The following plan, which may be 
used for many poems, has been both helpful 
and interesting to my third grade. 

In studying “The Brook,” by Tennyson, I 
asked my pupils whether they would not like 
to make a booklet about it. They decided 
that this would be interesting. Eight pieces 
of white notebook paper were used for the 
booklet, with colored drawing paper for the 
cover. Several cover designs were suggested, 
and each pupil was asked to use two contrast- 
ing colors in working out his own design. 

After the booklets were completed, pictures 
describing the different lines of the stanzas 
were found and cut out. These were pasted 
on the white pages, and the appropriate lines 
were written beneath the pictures. 

When the entire poem had been illustrated 
in this manner, the children had a very good 
mental picture of it, and had memorized it. 


Teachers’ Exchange 
By Ella B. Johnson 


HE idea of having a place of exchange 

for school work has been found both in- 
teresting and profitable to teachers and pupils. 
Papers in arithmetic, language, history, geog- 
raphy, art or projects that are made up in 
booklets, reading devices, and language games 
are selected and placed in a portfolio. (We 
avoid taking the work of only one pupil.) 
The teachers in the near-by schools decide on 
some place that is centrally located to leave 
their portfolios. A teacher wishing to ex- 
change work with another teacher brings 
her portfolio to the designated place and ob- 
tains another. Each portfolio is kept two 
weeks or more and then returned to the place 
of exchange. In this way the children see the 
work done by other children in the same 
grades, and the teacher gets new ideas. 


A County Study 
By Mabel Mae Fetter 


LE my eighth-grade pupils studied 
the counties of our state, I drilled 
them in the following way. I selected names 
of places from all sections of the state, finding 
a name corresponding to either the given or 
the family name of each girl and boy in the 
class. With several odd names in addition, as 
“Stonechurch,” “Gold,” “Springhouse,” and 
“Wheatfield,” I wove the names into a story, 
which I read the following day. The pupils 
were delighted to hear their own names in the 
story and were eager to find the location of 
the places in the various counties. A period 
was set during which they searched road maps 
and other available maps. The result was that 
they learned the location of the counties in 
which the names were found. 
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A Primary Language Game 
By Sallye Foster Jacobs 


USE the following method to teach the 

children how to use J. One child steps to 
the front of the room and closes her eyes. An- 
other tiptoes up and touches her. The child 
with closed eyes says, “Was it Jane?” Jane 
answers, “It was not I.” The game continues. 
“Was it Mary?” Mary answers, “It was not 
I.” “Was it Jim?” Jim answers, “Yes, it was 
I.” Then Jim steps to the front of the room, 
closes his eyes, and is given a chance to guess 
who tags him. This is a good drill, and should 
be continued until all of the children have 
taken part. Each child usually tries to dis- 
guise his voice. This adds to the fun. 


A Use for Cellophane 
By Christine M. Crooks 


N TEACHING nature study, geography, 

and agriculture, I have often found a need 
for mounting specimens. I have tried using 
tissue paper and glass, but they were inade- 
quate. At last I tried cellophane and have 
found it very satisfactory. I use it to mount 
pressed leaves, insects, grain, and various other 
things. The cellophane is held in place by 
putting a few drops of paste or glue around 
the edge. The children can supply a part of 
the cellophane if they will save some of that. 
in which many household commodities are 
wrapped. 


Handwriting Helps 
By Bertha Rames 


OR a child who is careless in his hand- 

writing, a “Magic Pencil” is a helpful 
thing. On any pretty pencil paste an attrac- 
tive sticker. Such a pencil has a “magical” ef- 
fect on the child’s endeavors. 

Colored chalk is very valuable in teaching 
dificult letter formations, since blackboard - 
writing, white on black, becomes monotonous 
to the eyes of young observers. 

Similar letters, with but small distinctions, 
such as |, b, and 4; u and w; g and 4; are diffi- 
cult to learn. The distinguishing curve in the 
b, w, and g should be traced in colored chalk. 
This gives visual emphasis to the small dis- 
tinction. Such details as a dot on i and a cross 
on #, should be written in color. The whole 
letter should seldom appear in color, only the 
segregated difficulty. 

Do not use the color too frequently, or the 
child’s mind will cease to focus carefully on 
the distinct difficulty. 

Chalk dipped in warm water before 
using makes a firm, clear line that will last. 
For large lettering it is very satisfactory. It 
can be applied to the blackboard when the 
work is placed there to remain for some time. 
For drawing or lettering on colored papers it 
has proved very satisfactory. The chalk 
should be dipped in water just as one dips a 
pen in ink when writing. Do not allow the 
chalk to become saturated with water, since 
this will cause it to break easily. 
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Dramatizing Reviews 
By Irma Lee Davis 

HE pupils of my ancient-history classes 

found that they had to study their re- 
view of a given period very thoroughly if 
they were going to act it out next day. No 
parts were assigned beforehand, as everyone 
was held responsible for the entire review. For 
instance, in Egyptian history, the pupils were 
told that they might be called on to represent 
the common man or the priesthood or any 
phase of Egyptian life and manners ll 
through the period that we had been studying. 
Parts were assigned in class next day. Then 
each group was given a few minutes to get to- 
gether in a corner of the room to decide just 
what they would do or say. When the first 
group was ready, all the others took their 
seats and acted as critics, while the players 
held the center of the stage. Hidden talent 
in improvising costumes and stage settings, as 
well as in clever portrayal of parts, was 
brought to light. 

Sometimes it may be advisable to confine 
this dramatization to a narrower limit and let 
the pupils choose their parts, as my class did 
when they re-created the Greek market place. 
For this they delved into their history texts 
and source books as never before for ideas on 
costumes and stage properties, and the teacher 
found that she had to do some delving herself 
in order to answer their many questions. Best 
of all, review had become interesting. 


A School Demonstration 
Program 
By Evelyn Spencer 

OR a visiting day, our school planned a 

program of regular school work through 
an afternoon session. The following invita- 
tion was taken to the parents by the children: 
“We extend an invitation to parents and 
friends to visit school on Friday, November 
13. A schedule of classes has been arranged 
for the afternoon, beginning at one o'clock. 
The four rooms of the grade building are hav- 
ing a friendly rivalry as to which room will 
have the highest percentage of attendance of 
parents. We hope that you can be with 
us. 

A poster in the front hall announced the 
special features, so arranged that parents with 
children in more than one room could attend 
each child’s “special.” Otherwise the usual 
daily program was carried out. The poster 
read: 

Miss A.—First and Second Grades, 1:00- 
1:30, Reading. 

Miss B.—Third and Fourth Grades, 1:30- 
2:00, Arithmetic. 

Miss C.—Fifth and Sixth Grades, 2:00- 
2:30, Geography. 

Mr. D.—Seventh and Eighth Grades, 2:30- 
3:30, Debate. 

The afternoon was pronounced a valuable 
demonstration of daily school work, fully as 
interesting as the usual set program of music 
and “speaking pieces.” 
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A Magazine Rack 


By Elizabeth Tennyson 


HAVE a very small schoolroom, and found 

in it no convenient place to keep our maga- 
zines and newspapers. Finally I thought of 
putting a heavy cord along one side of the 
wall, about two feet from the floor, fastening 
each end to a nail. The magazines and news- 
papers were hung over this cord. Besides tak- 
ing up little space, this rack gives a definite 
place for our reading material, and the chil- 
dren always know where to find it. 


Understanding One Another 
By Crystine Jackson 

WICE each month a class composed of 

parents and teachers meets to study and 
discuss the part the school and the home play 
in giving the child a well-rounded education. 
The class meets seven times, each lesson being 
a study of one of the seven cardinal aims of 
education. The purpose of the class is to 
show what the school tries to do for the chil- 
dren along each of these lines and in what 
ways the home can help. 

Mental testing, demonstration teaching, 
and round-table discussions, led by a parent, 
teacher, or other well-informed person, have 
all contributed toward making the class worth 
while. 


A Hooked Rug 
By Ruth Foster 


Y PUPILS of the second grade were very 

much interested in some ‘hooked rugs 
that I was making. The children who had to 
wait after school for the bus wanted to try to 
make a rug also. The boys constructed a 
frame of old wood and tacl:ed a piece of bur- 
lap sack on it. The girls folded and cut paper 
to make designs, which they traced on the 
burlap, and then colored with crayons. They 
then dyed their rags with dye made from 
soaking old crépe paper. When the rags were 
dry, they tore them into half-inch strips. 
Finally they borrowed my hooked-rug needle 
and commenced working in the rags. The 
children enjoy this work very much. 


A Health Train 


By Doris Robinson 


UR health train consisted of an engine, 

coal car, and two coaches. A large ar- 
row directed us “To Health Land.” Each 
child was given a printed list of the “Rules 
for Riding the Health Train.” This notice 
appeared at the designated station, “Train 
leaves at nine o'clock each morning; you may 
go on it if you will obey these rules.” Then 
followed six rules of health. .To represent 
himself, each child cut a picture from a maga- 
zine and mounted it on cardboard. The rules 
were checked each morning. Every child who 
had observed all of them placed his cut-out 
figure in the train, to ride until the next 
day. 
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A Fun Book: 


By Frances Marion Fox 


N INTERESTING activity in connec. 

tion with education for the use of ‘leisure 
time is a fun book made’by each member of 
class for his own use. The material in each 
child’s book need not be identical, but ead 
may include whatever he thinks is worth 
keeping. We began the activity in our clas 
during a long rainy season (in Hawaii), when 
it became necessary to find a variety of quiet 
indoor amusements for recesses. 

So many riddles, puzzles, and blackboard 
games were brought in, that it seemed advis- 
able to make notebooks in which to keep 
them. 

Certain pages were devoted to rules for new 
games, with the necessary diagrams; familiar 
games were merely listed. Handwork articles 
were pasted in; and formulas for such things 
as homemade paste, Easter-egg dyes, paper 
pulp, rose-petal beads, and the proper propor- 
tion ef salt and flour for modeling. Stunts 
with numbers, toothpick tricks, patterns for 
cardboard animals, May baskets, and doll fur- 
niture were included; in short, everything 
that the children could find that might help 
to enliven a dull hour. 


Matching Words 
By Chanie Satterfield 

HE following has been found helpful in 

teaching the words fo, too, and two. 
Print each of these words on a separate sheet of 
paper or a piece of cardboard. They are used 
as follows. The teacher writes on the black- 
board a list of words, as cold, town, fast, 
boys, slow, school, bats, warm. The pupils 
are divided into two groups. They then go, 
one at a time, to the blackboard to match one 
of the printed words with a word on the 
blackboard named by the teacher. When a 
child does this correctly, he scores five points. 


Our Spelling Thermometers 
By Sylvia Strickland 
i CREATE enthusiasm in my spelling 
c 


lasses we made little cardboard ther- 
mometers to register the grades. They were 
one and one half inches wide and five inches 
long. We marked the thermometers from 0 
to 100, and drew short lines alternately on 
either side of the vertical line. These were 
marked 5, 10, 15, and so on. A string, half 
red and half white, was pulled through holes 
at 0 and 100, and the ends fastened together. 
In this way, the string was movable, and would 
allow setting the red at any number. 
We hung these thermometers at the top of 
the blackboard. The children took much 
pride in keeping their thermometers always at 
100. Later we used the same thermometers for 
a contest. First we set all thermometers at 100 
and then moved them down five points for 
each five words missed. A prize was given to 
each of the five pupils who had the least mis- 
spelled words. 
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WHAT 
EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD 

KNOW 


LS 


EVER before in the his- 

tory of the world were 

there so many interesting things 
for children to know—never 
before were there so many im- 
portant things for them to learn. 
And in no part of the field of 
knowledge are there more im- 
portant things to be learned—new 
and interesting things—than in the 


subject of safe and proper food. 


The need for a quart of milk a 
day—the importance of its being 
pure, safe milk—the form of milk 
which gives best assurance of puri- 
ty and safety—the milk which all 
may have at lowest cost—those 
are things worth while for every 
child to know. 


And all of those important 
points are involved in the story of 
Evaporated Milk. 


The problem of purity and safety 
and richness in milk is an age-old 


ptoblem. The importance of hav- 


ing in the diet a sufficient quantity 
of milk is something that science 
has recently learned. Evaporated 
Milk solves both problems—the 
old and the new—as nothing else 
has done. 

Sterilized in sealed cans, Evapo- 
rated Milk cannot possibly be 
other than pure, safe milk. 

Concentrated to a definite stand- 
ard of richness, every drop of 
Evaporated Milk is uniform in 
content of all the food substances 
of whole milk. 

More than twice as rich as ordi- 
nary milk, Evaporated Milk helps 


in many ways to increase the 


- amount of milk in the diet. 


The Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, a non-commercial organiza- 
tion which exists for the purpose 
of promoting research and educa- 
tion, has a number of publications 
on the subject of Evaporated Milk 
which will be sent free on request 


to teachers. 
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O-—U—P—O-—N--——— 
Evaroratep Mixx Association, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free of charge, one copy each of the publications I have 
checked. If I find that they are adapted to my needs, I will request 
additional copies for my students or their parents. 


[_] “The Adventures of Eva, Poraand the older children’s classroom use. 

Ted.”’ Series of twelve comicstrips. [| ‘‘Planning Lunches for School 
Children.” 

[) “The Story of Evaporated Milk.” ] ‘*Desdemona Hawkins — The 

Chart showing process of trans- 


taal ilk j sa White Rat of Hawkins Hall."” An 
ik” a absolutely unique booklet teliing 


something of the white rat 
[1] “The Story of Evaporated Milk.”” nutrition experiments. 
Anillustrated bookletdesignedfor (<j List or Free Pusricarions. 
I would also like to have, free of charge, for my personal use this 
summer, one copy each of— 

C] “Milk for Drinking.”” Recipes 
for delicious milk drinks. 

(] “*Frozen Foods.’’ Nutritious and 


economical mousses, sherbets and 
salads prepared in the automatic 
refrigerator. 


My class comslete Of. ......ccccccscccees BIOMED... 0c ccccscsecoenes 


I am teaching (please list subjects)... ....0.cccceeceeceeeeeeceeneens 
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Nothing tends so much to enlarge 


the mind as traveling.—Watts. 
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{Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section feature Travel: Atlantic City, The Panama Canal Route, and Eastern Canada. } 


ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By Kathryn Meyers 


Redlands Christian School, 
Redlands, California 


(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


Principal, 


IRAEUS, the port of Athens, 

with ships of every country ly- 
ing in her harbor, is justly called the 
Eastern Gateway of Europe. At 
Athens we went at once to the 
Acropolis, the religious center of an- 
cient Athenian life. Here is the 
Parthenon, completed about 436 
B.c., the most impressive monument 
of Greek art. On the north side of 
the Acropolis is the Erechtheum, 
whose southern porch, called the 
Porch of the Maidens, is especially 
beautiful. Majestic the ruins stand, 
eloquently speaking of the past. 
One pays them the highest tribute, 
that of silent admiration. Surely 
the Greeks gave much to the world’s 
culture, not only in architecture 
but in sculpture, literature, and 
ideals of citizenship. 

Sailing through the Dardanelles, 
the setting for so many ancient 
myths as well as for historical 
events, we crossed the Sea of Mar- 
mora for a visit to Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople). Here is the Tower of 


Leander—Leander who swam the .., 
Hellespont; the Golden Horn, rich 
(Continued on page 65) 
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IN THE BetGcraDE Lakes REGION OF MAINE 


“PLAYGROUND OF THE East” 


By Lily R. Whitfield 
Elizabethtown (Ky.) City Schools 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


THREE months’ vacation in 

a far-off country, though in 
our own native land, where the glo- 
rious sun of summer smiles just the 
same but is tempered by the cool 
breezes of hundreds of beautiful 
lakes and by ocean breezes from 
sandy coasts to rocky headlands. 
. Can you guess where we 
went? 

It was a long journey we took— 
more than fifteen hundred miles 
over six main trunk railways, speed- 
ing for two days and nights on great 
eastern fliers. The destination was 
historic New England and her most 
northern state—Maine. When we 
reached central Maine, we found 
ourselves in the heart of the Bel- 
grade Lakes region. 

Often called the “Playground of 
the East,” Maine is noted for its 
rugged and picturesque scenery. 
Because of this and the ideal climate, 
people frorn all parts of the United 
States are attracted to its summer 
camps for adults and children. One 
finds peace and rest, or active recre- 
ation, in the piny woods where sil- 
ver birches, fragrant fir, balm of 


Gilead, and fringed ferns abound. 


The Eastern Music Camp, for tal- 


‘ented high school boys and girls, is 


beautifully situated on Lake Messa- 
lonskee at Oakland. The concert 
hall, a natural amphitheater seating 
about 2500, is surrounded by silver 
birches and tall pines; beyond, one 
sees the calm and lovely lake which 
makes this Shrine of Music a real 
mecca for visitors. 

Greatest in popularity of all the 
camps is Lakewood, the “Broadway 
of Maine,” where many noted actors 
and actresses spend the summer. 
This colony, which is a summer 
stock company, is located on Lake 
Wesserunsett near Skowhegan. 

Maine has splendid highways with 
plainly marked routes. An auto 
trip to Portland—the “city by the 
sea,” as Longfellow called it—was 
one to be remembered. A million- 
dollar concrete bridge spans an arm 
of Casco Bay, and two promenades 
give one an excellent view of the 
city, the ocean, and on clear days the 
White Mountains. We drove out to 
Fort Williams on Cape Elizabeth. 
There we saw the gigantic cannon 
that fortify Portland harbor, the 
lighthouse on the Cape, warning 
buoys, and one of the large coast 
steamships at her wharf. 

In Congress Square is a monument 
to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Portland's most distinguished native 

(Continued on page 65) 





MAY we count on hearing from you in the fall when you have returned 
from your vacation trip? Don’t overlook the opportunity offered by our 


1932 Travel Contest. 


tails, write to: TRaveL Eprror, THE INsrructor, DaNsviLe, N. Y. 


My MoruHer’s Native LANp 


By Lottie Faymon 
Teacher, McRoberts’ School (Rural), 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


(Winner, 7th Prize, 1931 Travel Contest) 


OW wonderful was my first 
glimpse of the romantic city 
of Prague! Prague in the golden haze 
of summer, steeped in an atmosphere 
acquired through more than a thov- 
sand years of stirring history! The 
city of a hundred towers, Prague 
the beautiful! I did not wonder 
that some of my fellow travelers 
gazed misty-eyed out of the train 
windows, exclaiming as the familiar 
landmarks came into view. They 
were returning “home,” and in 4 
sense I was, too. I felt that Mother 
Prague was opening wide her arms 
to welcome me, because it was in 
Czechoslovakia that my mother was 
orn, and ever since I can remember 
I had hoped to visit this land some 
day. 

Here I found a different world, a 
fantastic world, full of brave echoes 
of the past; full of unbelievable cas- 
tles, cathedrals, and centuries-old 
inns; everything enmeshed in a cob- 
web of romance. 

I was much interested in the fa- 
mous Charles Bridge, with its quaint 
statues and historic tower where the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Travel Department 


THe UrTanH-Arizona Parks 


EUROPE... 


this summer—than 


It’s cheaper to live in | 


By Virginia Mettler 
Park View School, Taylor County, 
West Virginia 


(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 








at home | HAT a privilege to be in Salt | 
e Lake City, and to be stand- 
Met fees T’S an ill wind that blows no |"8 °” the ground once trod by | 
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you to see Europe at unheard-of | ies! Here we took a sight-seeing trip | 
Lavell eer. cost. \through attractive home districts 
and historic Mormon places; thence 
Delightful Tourist Class accom- | to the Capitol, which contains many | 
Rural), modations on White Star and Red | relics of the early pioneer days of 
Sar Liners cost only $85 (up) | Utah, and various household articles 
Contest) , y , P. | from the cliff dwellings of the pre- | 
and in Europe you can live historic Indians who once occupied 
ny first | nicely for about $5 per day— | Utah. We made a tour of the Mor- 
tic city | and travel for less than $10 per | mon Temple grounds, visited the 
jen haze 4 ’ thi No | WU turtle-backed Tabernacle, $0 | 
10sphere ne ae - ant famed for its acoustic properties, | 
a thou. | wonder we say “this is the year | and there heard a recital on the 
y! The | of years to see Europe!” sweet-toned organ. At Saltair 
Prague Beach, we all enjoyed bathing in 
wonder Great Salt Lake’s buoyant waters. 
rravelers We left by train for Cedar City, 
he train Utah, where we boarded large, com- 
familiar fortable automobiles for a five-day 
_ They tour of Zion, Grand Canyon, and 
ad ina Bryce Canyon National Parks, and 
Mother Cedar Breaks. 
er arms The ride to Zion National Park 
was in was through Utah’s “Dixie,” where 
her was grow many kinds of fruits, nuts, 
member and other foodstuffs. The route fol- 
id some lows closely the trail of the pio- Sail South to cool Peru!—where astounding ruins of ancient 
neers, passing interesting Mormon Pre-Incan Empires dream in the shadow of the towering 
world, a (up) farms, with ' their quaint adobe Andes, and Lima, magnificent City of the Kings, offers a 
e echoes $Q5 one wa houses. This is one of the most fer- charming composite of Paris and old Madrid. You will find 
ble Cas- ened tend enn ent y tile areas in all Utah. The whole in this easily-reached land a whole travel-world of sights 
a ‘ ° scene _ co air of Biblical and scenes . . . you will meet, side by side, the greatest 
oo peace and plenty. ; : antiquity, the richest modern culture and the most charm- 
NO CLASS DISTINCTION on On arriving at Zion National ing continental gaiety. Here, indeed, is limitless inspiration 
the fa- | the Tourist Class liners de luxe, | Park we were assigned cabins and and material for study courses or lectures on a great variety 
a Pennland and W esternland. Their | ws e —— . the a oo of subjects! 
: , or meals. From the veranda of Zion : , s 
) entire former Cabin accommoda- | Lodge there was a wonderful view Luxurious liners of the famous Grace “‘Santa”’ fleet sail 
1 tions (top class) are devoted ex- | of majestic natural towers and tur- weekly from New York, calling at ports of high-spot interest 
dusively to Tourist. The only | rets. We went in automobiles for a and visiting Havana on the return voyage. The 23 day cruise 
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re) inawava. n places the Canyon commodations, outside stateroom and ali necessary snip- 
Also delightful Tourist Class on | widens into coouaeaal shrines of be- | board expenses. Shore expenses additional. No passports 





such famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, the new Georgic and 
Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland 
and many others. 


Several sailings each week to the 
Principal ports of Europe and 
the British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature de- 
stibing our Tourist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and 
Canada. Main Office, No.1 Broadway, 
N.Y. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


|Mountain of Mystery. 





Mercantile Marine Company 
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witching beauty—the Great White | 
Throne, Angel’s Landing, the | 


Our route took us along the 
famous Mount Carmel Highway, 
through tunnels and switchbacks to 
the summit of the East Rim of Zion 
Canyon. Observation windows, cut 
through the stone walls of the tun- 
nel, give a panoramic view of Zion 
Canyon. We drove over the mar- 
velously colored Prismatic Plains 
and through the great Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest which covers nearly 
800,000 acres and provides a home 
for thousands of deer and white- | 
tailed squirrels. 

Our ride ended sensationally, at 
the very brink of that stupendous 
gorge known as the Grand Canyon 





(Continued on page 64) 


required. Other Grace Line cruises to Chile or completely 


"Round South America. Consult your travel agent or 





New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little Building; Chicago: 230 N. 
Michigan Avenue; New Orleans: Queen and Crescent Building; San Francisco: 
2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 South Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Building. 
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COME AND 
KEEP COOL 


In Good-Natured Sunshine 
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COLORADO 


A Member of Estes Park's Ski Club. Believe It 
or Not, Colorado Has Winter Sports 
Carnivals in Mid 









” NEVOLENT™ is the only word 

for Colorado's year-around sun- 
shine. It keeps you warm in balmy 
winters and it is never oppressive in 
the bright, cool summer of a vast 
mountain playground with fifty 14,000 
foot peaks. At all times of year, Colo- 
rado’s sun is rich in ultra-violet. It 
So produces vitamin-rich foods and means 
healthier, happier living in a land of 
opportunity. You would like to live 
here, so study Colorado’s advantages 
on your next vacation—and have more 
fun at less cost. Be sure to come; send 
the coupon today and start planning. 


Splendid summer schools 
combine college courses with 
vacation delights 
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One of the Denver Mountain Parks Highways 
Above: Rich on Willow Creek. No 
Wonder Colorado Tastes Better! 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
THE 230 Kit Carson Bldg.,Denver,Colo. 
staTe Send me the FREE book, “Colorful 


A. 2 Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” 
NEW illustrated by natural-color photos. 
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THe Uran-Arizona Parks 
(Continued from page 63) 


of Arizona. This colossal chasm, | 
more than two hundred miles long, | 
twelve miles wide, and a mile deep, | 
has been torn out of solid rock by 
the roaring Colorado River. Filled 
with magnificent rock temples wed 


|aflame with changing colors, the 


Grand Canyon is undoubtedly the 
most wonderful, the most tremen- 
dous spectacle in the world. Our 
stay there gave us an opportunity 
to see two sunsets and two sunrises, 
which were gorgeous. 

An automobile trip of forty miles 
along the rim of the Canyon in- 


perial, each revealing panoramas of 
the greatest grandeur. The Painted 
Desert, Marble Canyon, Navajo 
Mountain, and Househock Valley— 
we saw them all. 

Reluctantly, we left. Again pass- 
ing through the enchanting Kaibab 
National Forest, we crossed dunes 
of pink sand, and for a time fol- 
lowed the flaming gorge that is | 
appropriately called Red Canyon. 

We arrived at Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park in time to see a sunset 
that spread every imaginable shade 
and tint of every possible color over 
the Canyon’s rock castles, cathe- 
drals, galleries, and stone lacework 
in an effect of bewildering glory. 
After leaving Bryce, our route trav- 
ersed areas of black angular lava 
from extinct volcanoes and brought 
us to Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment—another great chasm—and to 
beautiful Cedar Canyon. 

At Cedar City we renewed our 
acquaintance with the world we 
had left behind. For five days had 
we not been exploring another 
planet? It seemed so to us. 


My MoruHer’s Native Lanp 
(Continued from page 62) 


University students held back the 
invading Swedish army in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Credulously I believed 
the guide when he told me that the 
bridge had been made of mortar 
mixed with eggs to make it endure. 

I stood for half an hour to hear 
the allegorical clock strike on the 
old town hall. I saw the door open, 
and the apostles marched out one 
after another and made their bow. 
The cock came out and crowed three 
times, just as my mother had told 
me he would. I saw the oldest Jew- 
ish cemetery in Europe, with the 
mysterious synagogue near by. 

One afternoon I went to see the 
famous St. Vitus Cathedral, which 
was begun in the twelfth century 
and is still unfinished. One cannot 
pretend to count the carved gar- 
goyles and bosses that peer from 
every facet of this enormous jewel. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Outstanding Merits of 


The HAPPY CHILDHOOD 
READERS 


























No. 1---CONTINUITY 
Each of the first three books pre- 


sents a continuous story based upon 
the activities of a boy and a girl of 
the same age as the average child of 
the grade for which the book is in- 
tended. Into this continuous story 
are woven the various types of liter- 
ature appropriate to the grade. 

A continuous story is more ap- 
pealing to the child than discon- 
nected material because it resem- 
bles a storybook, rather than a 
textbook, and holds the interest. 


No. 2--- VOCABULARY 


The words are those which the 
child uses every day, in the home, at 
play and in the schoolroom, and 
were scientifically selected from the 
word lists of Thorndike, Gates, 
Kirscher, and the 24th Year Book. 

New words are introduced grad- 
ually and naturally according to 
best standards. Repetition of new 
words is frequent, natural, and in 
interesting context. 


No. 3---CONTENTS 


In range, the material embraces 
Mother Goose, fairy tales, fables, 
poems, animal stories, biography, 
history, geography, nature study, 
holidays, patriotism, safe and hy- 
gienic living, dramatization. 

This material is characterized by 
nobility of thought, by humor and 
cheerfulness, as well as by origi- 
nality of subject and treatment. 

The informative material in “The 
Happy Road” (the Third Reader) 
is presented in story form. 


No. 4---TESTS 

The Second and Third Readers 
carry out the modern idea of aid- 
ing and testing the child’s compre- 
hension of what he reads, by means 
of the following: questions requir- 
ing complete sentences as answers; 
true, false tests; multiple | choice 
tests; completion tests; matching 
words and phrases; making lists 
from context; telling what is 
wrong with statements; drawing 
and coloring; dramatization. 


No. 5---ILLUSTRATIONS 

The superb two-tone illustrations 
in The Happy Childhood Readers 
have been highly commended by 
teachers, supervisors, and art critics, 
The artist, Ann Brockman, is well 
known for her excellent illustra- 
tions of and for children, and she 
is at her best in these readers. The 
pictures have a quality that captures 
the child’s attention and their soft, 
harmonious colors help to instill 
ideas of good taste. 


No. 6--- ATTRACTIVENESS 


A nicely served meal is relished 
more than one of equal quality 
which is poorly served. The same 
psychology applies to books for 
children. If they are pleasing to the 
eye, they will be read eagerly. The 
Happy Childhood Readers, with 
their colorful covers and storybook 
appearance throughout, are espe- 
cially attractive to young children. 
And, in addition to their attractive- 
ness, they have all the fundamental 
qualities of basal readers. 


These new readers meet every modern requirement as basal texts and 
their use as such is very simple. With these Readers the teacher needs only 
a wall chart, a set of pre-primer flash cards and the manuals which are pro- 
vided for the Primer and First and Second Readers. They provide an abun- 
dance of material and suggestions for the teacher, including adequate and 
specific instructions for phonic drill with each lesson. 


Write for Circular Containing Sample Pages 
and Full Information. Address: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 
— $$$ Oe 
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My MoruHer’s 


Native LAND | 


(Continued from page 64) 


As I roamed around the quaint city 


built by men out of work, in a 
period of depression centuries ago. | 
An ancient solution to an “unem-| 
ployed” problem! 

With sincere regret I left Prague | 
behind me, and yet I was eager for 
what I should find in the highlands 
of Moravia. At last I reached the 
goal of my journeying, the birth- 
place of my mother. There it was, 
the tiny white cottage with its gaily 
painted door, its flower-filled dormer 
windows shadowed by an overhang- 
ing thatched roof; just as my mother 
had pictured it. The interior was al- 


\I liked the hand-carved furniture, | 
[saw the Hunger Wall, which was 





most as picturesque as the outside. 


huge stove, and billowing feather 
beds. The hospitality of the villagers 
was charming and their curiosity 
about America was almost childlike. 

The poverty here in the highlands 


is acute. The daily fare of the 
people consists of little besides 
potatoes and black bread. They 


carry on agriculture by very primi- 
tive methods. It is not uncommon 
to see a woman drawing a plow 
while the man guides it through a 
furrow. The grain is still cut and 
threshed by hand. In spite of these 
hardships, the people are cheerful 
and happy. They love music and 
their folk songs are beautiful. 





“PLAYGROUND 


(Continued from page 62) 


sn. Not far from it is the three- 
sory brick residence known as 
the Wadsworth-Longfellow House, 
where America’s best-loved poet 
spent his early years. This house, 
built in 1785 by General Peleg 
Wadsworth, father of the poet's 
mother, was given to the Maine His- 
torical Society in 1901 by Anne 
Longfellow Pierce. It is open to 
visitors, who are conducted through 
fourteen rooms filled with belong- 
ings of the Longfellow and Wads- 
worth families. 

We drove down to Brunswick to 
se Bowdoin, the oldest college in 
Maine, from which Longfellow was 
graduated in 1825. Bowdoin is 
small, but ranks high among the 
colleges. It has stressed quality 
rather than size. The grounds are 
wooded and spacious, with wind- 
ing driveways, and the ivy-covered 
buildings are of simple architecture. 

In the city of Augusta the capitol 
building towered above us, on a hill. 
Close by was the former home of 
James G. Blaine, given by his daugh- 
ter to the state of Maine as an exec- 
utive mansion. 





OF THE East” 


Our visit to Portland would not 
have been complete without a run 
out to Old Orchard Beach. This 
eight-mile stretch of sand is a fa- 
mous take-off for Atlantic fliers. It 
is said to be one of the finest beaches 
in the world. We mingled with 
cosmopolitan crowds, saw the great 
Atlantic in the ebb and the flow of 
its tides, watched the throng of 
bathers, and dined on sea foods. 
The magnitude and charm of the sea 
made us reluctant to leave, but we 
had planned a trip to the Rangeleys. 

There is a rugged charm, a silence 
and a vastness, in lake and mountain 
scenery that lure one to the Range- 
leys. As one motors along winding 
roads, between bordering woodlands, 
one has a close view of Bemis and 
Saddleback mountains. In perspec- 
tive, the ranges show a purple that 
becomes paler and paler lavender 
until one sees a mere outline against 
the distant horizon. The Range- 
leys appeal to the sportsman, the 
artist, the nature lover, the nerve- 
weary. Each receives from them 
the satisfaction he craves, and is the 
better for the experience. 





ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(Continued from page 62) 


in ancient associations; the Palace 
of the Sultans; and a museum con- 
taining famous jewels. Here, too, 
are striking mosques, fascinating 
bazaars, and mysterious subterra- 
nean cisterns. 

Our route along the shores of 
Asia Minor and Palestine gave us 
one half-day at Beirut and another 
at Jaffa, and brought us at last to 
the port of Alexandria, Egypt. 
Here we were to leave the ship that 
had carried us thus far. Alexandria, 
with its broad streets and modern 
business buildings, looks very Euro- 
pean until the older part of the city 
is reached. The trip by train from 


Alexandria to Cairo gives one re- 
vealing glimpses of scenery and life 
in the Nile Delta region. 

From Cairo many short excur- 
sions may be taken to places of in- 
terest. Most travelers first visit the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx. Await- 
ing the tourist half a mile below 
the Pyramids are camels and camel 
boys. It is by moonlight that one 
receives the most wonderful impres- 
sion of these great monuments of 
the past. A trip up the Nile to Old 
Cairo and the island of Rhoda, a| 
visit to the museum where the| 
wealth found in the kings’ tombs i is | 








(Continued on page 66) 








EASTERN 
FLAGS ARE FLYING 





To VACATION LANDS: 


Superbly and gaily the new 10,000 ton ocean liners “Acadia” and 
“Saint John” and other liners of the Eastern fleet cruise over summer 
seas to holiday realms of romance and beauty. Smart orchestras, dancing, 
deck sports and other countless diversions. 


INCREDIBLY LOW-PRICED CRUISE- 
TOURS FROM NEW YORK 


TO NOVA SCOTIA “The Land of Evangeline”’ 
And to NEW BRUNSWICK 


3-DAY CRUISE-TOUR on the big, luxurious liner “Acadia” to Yarmouth. 
Leave New York, Monday, 10 A.M. (Daylight Time). Back Wednesday, 
due 5 P.M. Stateroom berth, meals, every necessary “ver 

included. CWithout meals on ship, $21.20.) $2920 


4-DAY WEEK-END CRUISE-TOUR TO EVANGELINE LAND on new 
liner “Acadia” to Yarmouth, rail to Kentville, accommodations in new 
C. P. R. “Cornwallis Inn’. By auto to Grand Pre, through “Evangeline 
Land” and Gaspereaux Valley. Leave New York, Thursday, $ 

10 A.M. (Daylight Time), back Sunday, due 5 PM. . 4 


5-DAY WEEK-END CRUISE-TOUR TO DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA; 
SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK; INCLUDING ALL DAY VISIT 
IN BOSTON. Sail from New York, Thursday, 10 A.M. (Daylight Time) 
on “Acadia” —transatlantic luxuries. Dining. . . dancing. Rail trip Yarmouth 
to Digby. 114 days at new Canadian Pacific hotel “The Pines”. Sail through 
Digby Gap ad across the Bay of Fundy to St. John, N. B., and from there 
to Boston on the new “Saint John”, twin flagship of the “Acadia”. CA full 
day in Boston with lunch provided.) Sail in a for $ 5 575 


New York, due Monday, 8 A.M. 

TO LOVELY VIRGINIA 
5-DAY WEEK-END CRUISE-TOUR TO VIRGINIA BEACH. 21, days 
at luxurious “Cavalier Hotel’. Wonderful surf bathing, indoor salt-water 


pool, attractive Beach Club, golf riding, Southern cooking. Leave New 


York, Friday, 1 P. M. (Daylight 7 due back in New 
York 4P,M., Tuesday... . . . $4 ase 


TO BAR HARBOR REGION oF MAINE 


7-DAY SEA AND LAND CRUISE TO BOSTON, BANGOR, BAR 
HARBOR. 12 ports of call between New York and Bar Harbor. 1,000 miles 
of sea cruising, 300 miles of motor coaching, 15 New England towns and 
villages. Motor trips, dancing, motor boat cruising to islands in colorful 


harbors, swimming, comfortable hotels — all — in- 
cluded. . . . . . . . . . . . . | $745 


These represent a few of the low priced excursion cruise-tours offered by the 
Eastern Steamship Lines this summer. Ask for complete list of tours, illustrated 
folders and sailing schedules, including equally attractive cruises from Boston. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


Apply your nearest tourist agent or communicate with Passenger Traffic Department, 
Pier 18, North River, New York; Passenger Traffic Department, India Wharf, Boston, 
Mass.; or any of the Company's offices. 
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; between CALIFORNIA 
and NEW YORK 


*200., 


ONE WAY INCL, ALL EXPENSES 
($100 FOR RETURN TRIP BY RAIL) 





A new service... just inaugurated 
by the Great White Fleet, on spot- 
less liners with all outside rooms, 
broad deck space, delicious cooking 
and courteous attendants who make 
every passenger a guest. The 
ideal arrangement for those trav- 
eling East to the National Edu- 


VACATION CRUISES 
10 TO 18 DAYS - $115 TO $160 


Three sailings weekly from NEW YORK to Havana, 
Jamaica or Honduras, or Panama and Colombia with stops 
at Jamaica and Canal Zone. Also trips of 5-16 days from 
NEW ORLEANS, $65 up and “Golden Coast” Cruises 
from SAN FRANCISCO, 17, 18 days $160 up. 


SEND CQUPON AT ONCE FOR SUMMER CRUISE BOOKLET 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3, N. R., or 
332 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


cation Association Meeting—or for 
a thrilling sea-vacation on your 
Western trip! The remarkable 
low rate includes hotel maintenance 
on the Isthmus between ship con- 
nections—and a special rate of 
$100 has been arranged for your 
return by rail. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ee Dept, N.1. 








beauitijul. GERMANY 





CL 
of FOR '5.95 PER DAY 


This is the year when big price reduc- 
. || tions in Germany have enabled leading 
American travel bureaus to offer tours 





\the Garden of Gethsemane, and the 
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ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN| |} 


(Continued from page 65) 





displayed, the botanical gardens, the | 
mosques, and the bazaars—all were 
delightful experiences. 

To-day one may travel from 
Cairo to Jerusalem by rail. At Kan-. 
tara electric ferryboats were waiting 
to take us across the Suez Canal. 
We followed a route that has echoed 
often to the tramp of armies, but 
‘unlike so many travelers of the past 
|we did not go on foot or by camel. 
The railway was built by the British | 
during the campaign in which they 
took the Holy Land from the 
Turks. 

Jerusalem is sacred alike to Chris- 
| tians, Moslems, and Jews. Here one 
finds many races represented. In 
walking through the narrow streets 
or ill-lighted bazaars inside the city 
'walls, or in the more modern dis- | 





” =* 3 % 2 


LABRADOR 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
ioe Coast, Saguenay 


rince Edward Island 





The North Shore 


Known only to explorers and 
pioneers these fascinating 
out-of-the-way ports sur- 
rounding the Great Gulf of 
St. Lawrence have now been 
brought within reach of every. 
one. Delightful summer va- 
cation cruises on excellent 
ships from Montreal. College 


@x: orchestra on the S. S$, 















tricts outside—everywhere one hears New Northland. 
a variety of languages. Jerusalem 
\is filled with reminders of the Old 
and New Testaments. Here is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, the | 
Arch of Ecce Homo, the Via Dolo- 
rosa, the Jewish Wailing Wall. Out- 
side the walls, the Mount of Olives, | 


9 to 14 Day Cruises 
Ask your travel bureau for 
illustrated booklet 


or write 


CLARKE 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


odie: aly: : 19p DOMINION SQUARE BLDG. 
traditional Calvary claim reverent | MONTREAL 


‘attention. As we stood on the Mount | 


i Olives a wonderful panorama of | a of 
the city lay before us, with the 
WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 


| Mosque of Omar conspicuous 
TO EUROPE whenand where you want to go, 


the foreground. 
When traveling by automobile 
Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineraia 
with suggestionsto fit your needs. WRITE US NOW. 


through Palestine, one notices that 
Lis lds eel § Geo. E. MARSTERS, In 


transportation on the highway is 

still chiefly dependent on beasts of =a 

burden, with the silent camel pre- | ARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS, 
dominating. Good roads in Pales- 
tine and Syria make it possible to! a) Ve ; of 

see many sacred places within lim-. oO 
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through that wonderful country for as 
little as $5.95 per day. 


Follow the gleaming trail through the | 
land of legend—haunted castles, ancient 
towns, modern cities, mountain and sea 
resorts—for less than the average cost 
of staving at home. 


The modest price of *5.95 up per day 
includes traveling in speedy express 
trains, comfortable hotels, all meals, 
sightseeing, tips, bus excursions and 
baggage transfers. All this is backed 
by the largest American travel bureaus 
of national reputation. 


ited time. One would not wish to 
return without seeing Nazareth, | &bOuk ho Aake aM 


Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, the 


| Dead Sea, the Jordan River, and the Vacation 
Sea of Galilee. 


Damascus, the “oldest city in his-| We pecomemend 
beautiful place and has fascinating | 
From Damascus it is but a short! ° e 
ride to Baalbek, notable for temple 
ruins that date from Roman times, 
us across the Lebanon Mountains | 





Our booklet “Visit the Heart of Europe” 
tells all about Germany's tourist won- 
ders; a special folder gives details of 


| interesting yet inexpensive tours. 
GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE j 

665 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
lease Send Booklet 55 and Tour Polder 
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CITY 





tory,” lies in the northern part of 

Syria and is its largest city. It is a M * f, 7 

bazaars filled with inlaid woods, 

brasses, linens, and silks. Economy 
| ¥ 

and for a history of magnificence Reggogpegd Va 

that goes back much farther. | 

Beyond Baalbek our road took| wtthe the 

to Beirut, beautiful seaport city on| asa, 

St. George Bay. Thence to Mount| 9 

Carmel and to Jaffa we traveled on 


‘a splendid scenic highway along the | Rest MA Re~ 
° 


coast of the blue Mediterranean. | 
At Jaffa we boarded the ship that | 
was to take us back to our native e 

land. Thankful though we were| Desire 


for the opportunity to see foreign | niin dati 


countries, we were glad America | EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSN 
was our home. America! The name] p.. 19, Bay City, Michigan 


Aheation 








had never meant so much before! uc sm stamps All Michigan booklet 
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The Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 17) 


who did not think highly of such 
es. The best days of these na- 
tional festivals were the first hun- 
dred Olympiads. After that time, 
instead of all vigorous young men 
sspiring to become winners, many of 
those taking part were professionals, 
who were supported by the rich, and 
did little else but train for the games. 
The modern Olympic Games 
came into existence largely through 
the efforts of Baron de Coubertin, 
a Frenchman, who conceived the 
jdea of having the different nations 
gather together every four years for 
an athletic festival similar to that of 
the ancient Greeks. The games were 
made a reality first in 1896, and 
have been held every four years 
since that time, except in 1916, 
when they were omitted on account 
of the World War. These modern 
games have “gone on tour,” and 


been held 


have successively in 
Athens, Paris, St. Louis, London, 
Stockholm, Antwerp, Paris, and 
Amsterdam. 


Many of the events which will be 
witnessed at Los Angeles are the 
same as those which were seen in the 
stadium and coliseum at Olympia 
twenty-five hundred years ago. 
There will be no chariot races (these 
were probably the most exciting 
events of the early games), but, on 
the other hand, there will be many 
contests which would be new to the 
Greeks. The rewards for those who 
win will be inexpensive medals or 
certificates; the real recompense will 





be the satisfaction of having excelled 
all others in the contests. 

At Olympia there were other at- 
tractions besides the feats of physical 
prowess. Orators and poets also 
gathered from far and near to com- 
pete in their particular fields, while 
painters and sculptors exhibited the 
products of their art. Contests of 
this kind were not, however, so 
prominent a feature as at some of 
the less important festivals held else- 
where every two years. At Los 
Angeles there will also be prizes for 
works of literature and art. 

In another way the modern games 


differ from those of the Greeks. We 


make much of our athletic records, | ; 


but the Greeks seem to have cared 
only for winning. They kept no 
records; therefore we have no means 
of knowing how far they jumped or 
how fast they ran. Our athletic 
records are broken from time to 
time, and this is probably due to the 
fact that for the last century we 
moderns have been growing taller 
and probably stronger. 

Whether for athletics or for other 
purposes, these international meet- 
ings should help in making the peo- 
ples of the world more akin. This 
will depend, however, on whether 
the athletes and spectators are gen- 
erous and chivalric. 
likely to be “good sports” interna- 
tionally unless we are good winners 
and good losers, that is, real sports- 
men, in our games on the school 
ground in our own community. 





A Rude Retort 


(Continued from page 53) 


she could not punish Josephine for 
her own inadvertent mistake; nor 
could she demand a public apology, 
for Josephine’s retort had been a cry 
of pain in response to the rubbing of 
araw sore. No, her method of pro- 
cedure must be more subtle and 
must somehow include a way of 
helping Josephine attain some de- 
gree of self-respect. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
and that evening were busy times 
for the teacher. The next morning 
two new bulletin-board displays en- 
gaged the entire interest and atten- 
tion of the children as they entered 
the room, and the incident of the 
previous day was for the time for- 
gotten. On one bulletin board were 
pictures representing various voca- 
tions and occupations; on the other, 
beautiful pictures of Italy and Ital- 
ian life, 

That day the grade began two 
new projects suggested by these bul- 
lettin boards. The objective of the 

was a realization of the dignity 
of earning one’s living in an honest 
and self-respecting, though possibly 
humble, manner. It included a dis- 
cussion of the humble parentage of 





many great men, and once the chil- 
dren’s thoughts had been started in 
this direction, they could think of 
many examples from their reading. 
Of course the teacher was careful 
not to point out the application of 
this new interest, but Josephine’s 
smile showed her understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the second bulletin board 
grew an interest in things Italian, 
Josephine shyly offered bits of first- 
hand information and brought a 
lovely shawl and some handmade 
lace from home. This project ended 
with a party at which everybody 
learned Italian songs and dances and 
ate Italian cakes. Josephine was 
elected chairman of the committee. 
She had come into her own. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


An appeal to a child’s pride in 
home or parents can be effective 
only when there is something of 
which the child has a right to be 
proud. References to home back- 
ground or upbringing should be 
based on a knowledge of what actu- 
ally exists. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Speaking of Shoes! 
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Whatever style you want, you 
will find a new smart Enna 
Jettick model. You with thou- 
sands of teachers will praise their 
splendid serviceability. . . their 
fine fitting ‘qualities. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES 
$5 and $6 


none higher 


“You need no longer be told that 
you have an expensive foot.” 


Enna Jetticks, made in a com- 
plete range of sizes and widths, 
give firm arch support and con- 
form to all the correct move- 
ments of the foot. 


Wear Enna Jettick Shoes in and 
outside the classroom. Know 
the luxury of perfectly fitted 
shoes. Visit your Enna Jettick 
dealer today. 


Look for the nearest Enna Jettick 
dealer in the Classified Section of 
your local Telephone Directory 
under “Shoes.” 


ENNA JETTICK, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 





Enna 


Jettick Melodies 
every Sunday evening over 
WJZ and 50 associated 
N.B.C. stations. 


With no obligation to me, please send more information about your 
shoes, also name and address of nearest dealer. 
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Play all the way 


co BY SEA 


CALIFORNIA 








PANAMA CANAL 


Words can’t describe its grandeur. You must 

SEE iit You'll THRILL at its magnitude—and 

you'll go ashore for more thrills at Balboa and 

Panama City, a modern city and an ancient 
one, at the crossroads of the world. 


Learn the joys of going the open-air, 
recreation way. Know the joy of 
waking every morning to a day of 
new pleasures such as only the broad, 
spacious quarters of a great liner can 
give you. 

Forthe vigorous—decks sports, swim- 
ming, organized games. For those who 
want rest—broad, quiet decks and a 
well-stocked library. For the “travel- 
minded,” smart Havana, and in the 


Canal Zone, Balboa and ancient 
Panama City. For the socially inclined 
—dances, masquerades, bridge tour- 
naments, gay, impromptu parties— 
and for ail, the matchless experience 


of the Canal itself. 





The last word in ocean luxury. Every 
room is outside and many have pri- 
vate baths. The Coast to Coast run 
is made in the record time of 13 days. 
The food and service are famous 
throughout the world with experi- 
enced travellers. 

Regular sailings from New York to 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers, 





Circle Tours to California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific 

Line, one way by rail with choice of 

route. Round trips from home town back 

to home town. Low summer fares. Ideal 
vacation trips. 











Panama Pacific 
Line 


“ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


40 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Authorized S.S. and R.R. agents everywhere 





) | salve to her own wounded pride. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Rude Retort 


(Continued from page 67) 


If a teacher feels that she de- 
serves an apology, she should first 
'consider carefully whether the ef- 
| fect upon the child justifies this 


A teacher must sometimes be big 
enough to forgo an apology for the 
sake of the child most closely con- 
cerned, but she must be clever 
enough to find a way not to lose 
the respect of the other children by 
so doing. 


“A Holiday” —Edward 
Henry Potthast 


(Continued from page 14) 





Potthast is noted for his ability 
to give to his canvases a decorative 
quality as well as harmony of ar- 
rangement and beauty of color. 
Almost all his pictures are calm and | 
happy in spirit, and he painted | 
rocks and water with great under- 
standing. The picture, “A Holi-| 
day,” is typical of his ability to| 
make his small groups animated, in- | 
teresting and unified. His chil-| 
dren are not individual figures, | 
“but part of the whole rhythmic 
movement of sky and water.” He 
loved children, and _ his eer 
show his understanding of them. | 

This artist’s work is to be seen in| 
galleries and museums in Chicago, | 
Brooklyn, and Cincinnati, as well 
as in private collections. Some of 
his well-known pictures are: “The 
Water’s Fine,” “In Central Park,” 
“The Bathing Hour,” “At the Sea- | 
side,” “A Day’s Fishing,” “Rock- | 
way’s Beach,” “The Little Beach,” 
and “Wet Kid Catastrophe.” 


Making a Circus 


(Continued from page 31) 


in bright costumes, pasted on the 
seats. For each horse, two shapes 
were cut from construction paper 
and pasted together except at the 
hoofs, which were bent outward, 
so the horse would stand. Fancy 
blankets and headgear were added; 
then the horses were fastened to 
the tongue of the wagon by means 
of paper fasteners. Carpet warp 
was used for the reins. 

All the animals were cut from 
construction paper, and were made 
to stand by means of props. The 
elephants were gray and the camels 
brown, each with fancy blankets; 
and the giraffes, yellow-brown. The 
mouths, ears, and eyes were drawn 
with colored crayons. 

To complete the activity, the 
'teacher drew, with colored chalk, | 
| trees, houses, shrubbery, and so on, | 
along the lower edge of the black- | 
board. Then the parade was ar-| 
_ranged on the chalk ledge, to look | 
|as though it were passing down the | 
street toward the circus grounds. 
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Special Picture Offer »:; 0-15 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (Unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces— Your Choice of 
Two Groups—One for Lower Grades 
and One for Upper Grades — Each 
Group Put Up With Complete Study 
Material in a Strong Kraft Envelope 


— eng — 


The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans), one year 


—| All for Only $2.95|— 


The pictures in these groups average 7x 9 in. 
ches in size. They faithfully reproduce the ful] 
colors of the original paintings and are suitable 
either for classroom picture study or for framing 
or hanging in the home or schoolroom. 


GROUP I—20 Pictures for Lower Grades 


Age of Innocence, Reynolds; The Torn Hat, Sully; Dig. 
nity and Impudence, Landseer; The Balloon, Dupre: 
Baby Stuart, Van Dyck; The Helping Hand, Renouf ; The 
Knitting Lesson, Millet; A Boy with a Rabbit, Raeburn: 
Miss Bowles, Reynolds; The Storeroom, De Hooch; The 
Money Counter, Murillo; Feeding Her Birds, Millet ; Holy 
Night, Correggio; The Strawberry Girl, Rey nolds : 
Madame Le Brun and Daughter, Le Brun; Children of 
the Shell, Murillo; Infanta Maria Theresa, Velasque; 
The Market Cart, Gainsborough; Whistling Boy, Dv. 
veneck ; The Escaped Cow, Dupre. 


GROUP II—20 Pictures for Upper Grades 
By the River, Lerolle; The Windmill, Ruysdael; The 
Horse Fair, Bonheur; The Gleaners, Millet; Harp of the 
Winds, Martin; The Angelus, Millet; The "Valley Farm, 
Constable; Columbus, del Piombo; The Solemn Pledge, 
Ufer; Spring, Corot; U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Qig 
Ironsides,”” Johnson; The Song of the Lark, Breton; The 
Return of the Mayflower, Boughton; Washington Cross. 
ing the Delaware, Leutze; Sistine Madonna 
Raphael; Read through the Trees, Corot; The Rail Split: 
ter (Abraham Lincoln), Ferris; The "Artist’s 
Whistler ; Avenue at Middelharnis, Hobbema ; Flower Girl 
in Holland, Hitchcock. 

Either of the above groups and The INSTRUC. 
TOR, 1 year, for only $2.95. Both Groups and 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, for only $3.90. 


USE THE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 10. 




















Instructor Plan Books 


3 Volumes 
Totaling 
672 Pages 


Full Cloth 
Binding 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Invone. of the 

ic'naicate 

ci th ie 
pon Fes ae the 










For Teachers 


of All Grades 


Three Volumes: I—Autumn Plans; 
11—Winter Plans ; I1]—Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a 
great variety of seasonable teaching plan 
(with an abundance of material for carrying 
them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Liter. 
ature and Language, Nature Study, Picture 
Study, Plays and Exercises, Poems, Projects, 
Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material have been prepared 
by many teaching specialists of high stand- 
ing in the branches represented. The selec 
tion, arrangement and editing have been done 
by Miss Florence Rae Signor, formerly of the 
editorial staff of The INSTRUCTOR. 

The wealth of illustrations is a_ notable 
feature. Not only is the text profusely illus- 
trated throughout but there are also a large 
number of designs and patterns for seat 
work, construction work, paper cutouts, post 
ers, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many 


pictures in the sections on Nature Study. 
Price, set of three vols. $3 60 
complete, postpaid - - mess 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 oe Both %. 40 A) 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. $2.00 | 


Order Now and Pay pate: 5th 








ie sctssessceraseqial 


Price $3.60. 


[] Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or @X- 


tend) my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR for one year, at 
your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross ‘Xin one of the squares 
at right to —_ your preference 
as to 


Post Office 


Street or R. F. D 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than October 5, 1982. 


State......... — 
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NEW ENGLAND 


LATIONS 





EASY TRAVEL— MORE ENJOYMENT—LOWER COST 














The best investments 
of the year will be 
bought this summer Ps 
—at the ticket window! Yew eno” 

By rail, plane, ship or highway— 
a real vacation in New England 
will repay = many times in 
many ways. his year, costs are less! 
Mountains or seashore—wilder- 
ness lakes or famous colonies of 
interesting people—college sum- 
mer schools or living scenes from 
the nation’s song and story—all 
are here within a day’s journey. 


And this year, there'll be one 
spectacular day of sudden and 
majestic darkness— a TOTAL 
eclipse of the midday sun, August 
31. Plan to stay through. 


WHERE TO GO —WHAT 
WILL IT COST? What 
brought three million people 
bere last year? Send for this 
new book. It’s authentic. 
Covers all types of vacations 
and all recreation-regions of 
6 famous states. Includes 
directory. 


THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 











NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Sutler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS 
book, N-1. Also, map-folder on Total Eclipse 
of the Sun, visible in U.S. on/y in New England. 


Name 


Address — 


~ | interest in connection with the study of 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Circus Is Here! 
(Continued from page 30) 


| with a scalloped roof valance. Only 
| the back was inclosed, so the per- 
formance could be seen from the 
|front. On elevated bleachers of 
"construction paper the audience was 
| seated, a gay crowd in brightly col- 
_ored clothes, each figure bent in the 
| middle and at the knees, and secure- 
ly pasted to the seat. The rings 
were placed in front of the bleach- 
lers, and contained some of the per- 
|formers. Along the blackboard 
ledge came the circus parade in all | 
its splendor—prancing horses, ani- | 
_mal wagons, clowns, and trainers. 
| Two rooms made Circus Book- 
lets, each child making his own 
book. Those of one room contained 
short stories and free-hand crayon 
| drawings of circus people and ani- 
mals. The booklets made in the 
other room contained cut-out sil- 
houettes of circus performers, each 
‘mounted on a bright-colored back- 
ground. Other interesting features 
were a ticket booth, side shows, and 
Sent Roca stands. 
| Circus animals were painted on 
cardboard with alabastine paints, 
| and displayed on a sand table. In 
making these animals, pictures were 
|shown and the animals were com- 
pared as to size. After choosing the 
animals to be made, the children cut 
them free-hand and then criticized 
one another’s work. A second cut- 
ting to correct the form of the ani- 
mals followed. The forms were 
then traced on cardboard and cut 
out. The children discussed the col- 
or to be used and painted the card- 
board animals with alabastine paint. 
|Robes and standards were made. | 
And so the circus came and went, | 
‘and many valuable lessons were 
learned. Child for child and piece | 
| for piece, the circus produced more 
real joy and enthusiasm and drew 
forth more creative expression than | 
any other art work done during the | 
year. Besides the knowledge gained | 
of animals, figure-drawing, and con- } 
struction problems, the work was 
excellent training in citizenship, in 
working together as a harmonious | 
group for the completion of a com- | 
mon cause. What more could be 
expected of any lesson in life? 











| Greek Friezes 
(Continued from page 45) 


drawn, with special stress placed | 
upon proper proportion and rela-| 
tive size. When this was finished, 
all that remained to be done was 
;to cut the silhouettes from dark 
gray paper and paste them upon 
‘lighter gray paper, in accordance 
with the completed charcoal sketch- 
les. The finished friezes were hung 
in the history room, as a surprise 
for the teacher. 


EpitoriaL Note: Another article in this 
issue, entitled “The Olympic Games,” is of 








Greece. 





OW see Italy . . . and make the most of your 
vacation money too! Not since pre-war days 
has it been possible to live and travel in Italy for so 
licele. 


In Rome, Florence, Naples and the hill-tcowns . . . in 
Venice, Brioni, the Rivieras or the mountain stations 

. . One may spend a month or more for what a fort- 
night formerly cost. Hotels, restaurants and railway 
transportation have been drastically reduced in price 

. . visa fees and museum entrance fees abolished. 
Steamship fares on the Southern Route are the lowest 
in a decade. 


Depression or no depression, this is the year for your 
Italian visit. It’s one investment that pays lasting 
dividends and never depreciates. Let us help you plan 
your trip in cooperation with your tourist agent. This 
office is operated for that purpose by the Royal Italian 
Government on a non-commercial basis—with a 
view to helping the traveler see more, live better and 
pay less, with no charge for services. Begin today by 
writing for a large illustrated book on Italy, sent free. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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MOTORCATION 
TRAVELS HALF THE 
DISTANCE AROUND 
THE WORLD 











Rta Ad deed 














Mexico: 


cational tour. 


Address 





Busses will pick up members at Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Little Rock, Springfield, Fargo, Minneapolis, Ft. Lodge 


a 


<MOTORCATION, Winfield, Kansas 
Please send me the free illustrated year book of Motorcation all-expense conducted edu- 


ZOrnrawnonsog’ 


THE MOTIVATED VACATION 


OUR NATION’S UNIVERSITY OF TRAVEL 


Our country from coast to coast: Gulfto Great Lakes: Desert to Mountain Peaks: Canada to 
Washington, D.C., New York, New Orleans, Boston, Carlsbad Cavern, Tia Jvana, 
Olympic Games, Catalina and Vancouver Islands, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Black Hills, 
Niagara Falls, Chicago and many more wonder places. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE TOUR IN AMERICA 


Diploma Courses, Excellent Instructors, Comfortable Equipment, Efficient Guides. 
expense tour which furnishes everything for one price: 
luggage and transportation by bus, by ship, by rail and by airplane and dirigible. 


80 DAYS — JUNE 12 to AUGUST 28 — 12,500 MILES — $350 


An all 
meals, lodging, entrance fees, 
Denver, Cheyenne, Alliance, 


MOTORCATION, WINFIELD, KANSAS. 

















MADEIRA 


CADIZ 


SEVILLE 


GIBRALTAR 


ALGIERS 


NAPLES 


GENOA 


MONTE CARLO "The economical way to Europe this su 
excursions, hotels, guides, etc. at na € 


THE HAGUE 
EDINBURGH 
BERGEN 
OSLO 


GOTHENBERG | 


COPENHAGEN 


ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 


HAVRE 
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5.5. LANCastRic a ¢ 


FROM N.Y. 


PAU expedacs tcl cluded 
W orld-famed. Peat service. fe cuisine . oo 
every facility for happy social. life on board. 
Send for literature. Your local agent Of fF 


{RANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH ‘AVE. ° NEW YORK CITY 


CUNARG LINE 


25 BROADWAY) & 
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| Creative Listening to Music 
| (Continued from page 48) 


title brings a smile. 


| pieces called Children’s Corner, 
which Debussy wrote for his seven- 
year-old daughter. He watched the 
little girl playing with her doll one 
day, and was urged to put the amus- 

| ing picture into musical form. 
From the many youthful com- 
positions inspired by this music, a 
| few are printed below. The first 
one, written by a junior-high-school 
girl, contains an excellent descrip- 

tion. 


The golliwog is a long-legged, long- 


| armed, lanky rag doll, and is a favorite | 


| with little French girls. Debussy, one 


day, found Chou-Chou, his little daugh- | 
ter, playing with her golliwog, and, un- | 


observed, watched her. He decided to 
write some music, with the child and 
her doll as the theme, in the style of the 
American Negro cakewalk, which he 
had just heard for the first time. 
Chou-Chou was trying to make the 
doll walk. First one leg buckled un- 
| der, and then the other. Such a clumsy 
| doll! She couldn’t stand by herself, but 
| balanced a second and tumbled over; 
she tripped over her own feet; and she 
couldn’t dance for she got in her own 
CH oes 


When she tumbles, so does the music. 


| Sometimes it stops altogether. Chou- 
| Chou may despair of ever teaching such 
| a creature anything; but she tries again, 
| and so does the music. For a while all 
goes well, then a stumble and a discord; 
she is flopping around terribly, and so 
is the music. Another fall, and they 
try again, over and over, until they are 
tired; then Chou-Chou stops to give 
herself and the golliwog a rest, and the 
music is at an end. 





I'd love to see the golliwog dance 
On its legs so long and big. 

In imagination it would prance 
And make a funny jig. 


Children usually are familiar with 
the tales of Joel Chandler Harris 
'and their folk-lore characters— 
Uncle Remus, Br’er Rabbit, Br’er 
Fox, and so on—but comparatively 
few people know how Edward 
MacDowell has expressed the same 
spirit in music. The short compo- 
sitions for the piano, called “From 
Uncle Remus” and “Of Br’er Rab- 
bit,” are clever and dainty sketches, 
containing more emotional character 
than is possible in the written text. 

Through phonograph record or 
piano roll, a class hears “Of Br’er 
Rabbit,” let us say, and instinctively 
wants to discuss it. “Hear him 
hop,” says one. “How he runs,” 
says another. “Now he’s Stopped to 
listen,” adds a third. “Away he 
goes,” exclaims a fourth. Everyone 
laughs, and the rabbit seems very 
real. 

The teacher may write on the 
| blackboard the first phrase of the 
| music and let the class speculate on 
suitable words to describe it. With 
this as a start, the children can then 
| develop their own ideas. 





This selection | 
belongs to a series of six short | 


Examples of original verse on the 
subject of Br’er Rabbit, which were 
| written as a result of music motiva- 
tion, are given here. 





Hopping, skipping down the path, 
Brother Rabbit goes along, 
Glad he hasn’t any Math, 

And can sing this happy song: 





“As through the wooded glades | 
fly, 
Who is happier than I? 
All I do is frisk and play; 
It’s no trouble to keep gay.” 





Through the forest, 
O’er the hill, 
Stops a while 
To eat his fill: 
Br’er Rabbit. 


Down the valley 
And o’er the dale, 
His strong, fleet legs 
Make him sail: 
Br’er Rabbit. 


He looks around, 

And jumps in the air, 
To see what thing 

Gave such a scare: 
Br’er Rabbit. 


Through the forest, 
And o’er the furrow, 
He bounds with joy 
Into his burrow: 
Br’er Rabbit. 


The spirited music of the prel- 
udes and intermezzi of Carmen 
feeds the nature of youth. The mv- 
sic of the opera is contagious. From 
its first hearing, children begin to 
hum or whistle the “Toreador 
| Song.” The “Prelude to Act I” may 
| be introduced to children in fifth 
land sixth grades. Only the barest 
essentials of the plot need be told. 
It is strange, but true, that these 
young children, most of whom have 
not seen the opera or known the 
story before, are eager to talk about 
it, and to draw pictures of Carmen, 
Don José, and Escamillo, and of the 
arena with its bullfight. 

The music of the “Prelude to Act 
I” is described through the joint 
effort of one sixth-grade class, in 
the following verse. 





A stirring march, 
Approaching crowds, 
And Escamillo’s song. 
A tragic theme, and— 
Alas, for Carmen! 
Admired for so long! 


Beautiful Carmen! 

Whenever you dance 

Your feet go tap, tap, tap! 
Your lips are smiling, 

And happy your glance, 

As the castanets snap, snap, snap! 


Your mantilla’s lacy; 

You've long black hair; 

Your heels go click, click, click! 

Your skirts are flying; 

The crowds are happy; 

And the music is quick, quick 
quick! 
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Come to 


the province 


QUEBEC 


Montmorency Falls 
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| It 1s really the “Old World at 
your door”....As picturesque and 
| exhilarating as the Alps are the 
| great Laurentian Mountains... .As 
| delightfully quaint as Normandy is 
the Quebec countryside... .As 
|fathionable as the Riviera is the 
Gaspé of Baie des Chaleurs, which 
lis called the Mediterranean of 
America. ...And there is Montreal: 
—the largest French city in the 
world after Paris!....And Quebec 
City where the glamour and romance 
of the Old Regime are immortally 
enshrined! Everywhere in this French 
Province you will find excellent 
sport facilities, fine motoring roads 
and good reasonably priced hotel 
accommodation. 


For maps and descriptive literature, wnte: 
your local tourist agency, or, Roads Dept., 
Quebec City, Canada. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
ROADS DEPARTMENT 


QUEBEC 


QUE. CANADA 























THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Group of 


Objective Tests 
(Continued from page 46) 


9. 18 is % of 
10. 6 is % of 
ll. 5 wk. is ———— da. 
12. 344 da. is ———— hr. 
13. 20 min. is ———— hr. 
14. 4 hr. is da. 
15. 25 is ———% of 50 
16. “ of 32 is 8 
17. 27 is 3% of 
18. 6% of 845 is 
19. %4 acre is — sq. rd. 
20. 5 sq. yd. is — sq. ft. 
21. 4% of $360 is ———— 
22. 16% of 375 is ——— 
23. 6% of 38 is 
Find the correct answer to each 
of the following problems and write 
it at the right of the problem. 

24. How many feet of fencing is 
needed to make a poultry lot 25 ft. 
by 32 ft.? 

25. If strawberries are 15c a quart, 
how much will 3 gal. cost? 

26. If your soil will produce 40 
bushels of corn to the acre, how 
many acres must you plant in order 
to have 340 bushels of corn? 

27. A basket-ball team won 75% 
of the 32 games that they played. 
How many games did they win? 

28. What is the area of a triangle 
with an altitude of 16 ft. and a base 
of 24 ft.? 

29. How many cubic inches are 
there in a box whose dimensions are 
22 in. by 16 in. by 4 in.? 

30. John and Harry can each save 
75c per week. How long will it 
take them, working together, to 
save enough to buy a bicycle costing 
$19.50? 

31. Henry bought a car costing 
$785 and paid 25% of the cost in 
cash. What percentage of the cost 





























'did he still owe? 


32. It will take 213 ft. of fencing 
to go around Mr. Smith’s lawn. 
How many yards is that? 

33. If Mr. Jones earns 45c per 
hour and works 52 hours a week, 
how much does he earn in a week? 

34. How much will it cost to lay 
a cement floor 5 yd. by 14 yd. at 
$2.15 per sq. yd.? 


35, A storekeeper bought 100 Ib. | 
of coffee at 38c per pound, and sold | 


it at 46c per pound. What was his 
total profit? 

36. Mary bought goods costing 
$1.19 and gave the clerk a check for 
$2.35. How much change should 
she receive? 

37. Find the amount of interest on 
a note for $382 at 6% for 3 months. 

38. Find the circumference of a 
circle whose diameter is 42 ft. 

Divide the following problems. 


| (Carry your answer to the second 


decimal place if necessary.) 
39. 40. 41. 
62)2158 43)7219 24) 4362 
Multiply the following: 


42. 43. 44. 
2937 8165 4486 
16 94 257 


























Americans of taste 
and intelligence ere 


to Europe to collect data of bathrooms. ‘They 


come to gather the flowers of European culture. 
The Lake District is a garland of English culture ! 
Over these hills and dales Coleridge and 
Wordsworth used to walk and argue the rules 
of prosody. By the side of these lakes Ruskin 
walked to find relief from the heat of his own 
indignation. Southey wandered here wondering 
what he could do to save his brother-in-law the 
“damaged Archangel,” as Charles Lamb called him. 
Come and live for a few days where great English 
poets lived. Some of the best trains in the World 
go from Euston Station to the Lake District. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
—Passenger Traffic, Dept. A 32) LMS Corporation, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from your own Ticket Agent 
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Joha Hancock Serie) —_m 
| 
| Watch that 
pay envelope! 


Ss. many things 


have to come out of it, you can’t 





be sure of having enough to go 
around unless you plan your 
| spending carefully. 
With a John Hancock Home 
Budget, you can discover just 
l much of income 


1oOW your 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| should be apportioned to vari- 
ous needs, so that there is always 
| enough to go around with a little 


over for the unexpected. 


Try it for a month and see 
| how the budget will help you, 
| as it has helped many others, to 
prevent the leaks caused by un- 
planned spending. 








—Chtiyhs 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, Massacnuseris 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass, 
liease send me the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet I enclose 2c postage 
BND cdovcceccecccocscescocegsecesseaeseced 
Address . 








N.1 
‘ Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 
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Send for FREE information telling how 
Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
correct Nearsight, Forsight, Astigmatism 
Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc, at home without glasses. 

NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 26-N, Los Angeles, Calif. 













Teachers— Here Is the 
TRUTH about safe 
FEMININE HYGIENE 


Write at once for this 
FREE booklet which tells 
the TRUE FACTS about 
safe, dependable Feminine 
Hygiene 

With these authoritative 
vets you will be able to 
nide those who may seek 
your counsel on this inti 
mate question 

It doesn't mince words 
It doesn't cloud the mean 
ing in obscure medical 
terms It comes right out 











Use “‘Doctor’s Way’’ 


ought to know, and what 

e of your pupils ought to know, in plain, under 
tandable langu Avoids danger of taking inexpert 
wdvice that may lead to methods that are not depend 
hle md are poisonous and injurious This book 
tells what the doctors advise Get it. Information 
t priceless value to you. Mail coupon today 


Absolute Safety—Yet Non-Poisonous 


This book also telle about Mu-col Why doctors 
eall it the Douche Supreme.” Why they use it in | 
rivate prac ¢ and hospitals Safe, too Though of 
10-fold strength, it cannet harm delicate organs as 
mereury and carbolic solutions do Cooling, soothing 
valing and deodorizing too Guarantees feminine 


daintiness and cleanliness together with safety and 


dependability 


Mu-col now soid in drug stores ! 
SEND for Bie, 600, $1.50, But mail coupon 


Ss A MPLE at once for liberal asmple and 
amazing, frank FREE Rook 
| Mu-col Co., Dept. 1841-4, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sem! liberal mple Mu-col and book every 
yomon should have, FREE, in plain wrapper I 
nelowe 10¢ for packing 


umd mailing | 


and tells you what you | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Group of 
Objective Tests 


(Continued from page 71) 
Fill the blank in each of the | 


following statements with the word | 
which will make the statement 
true. 

45. The answer in a multiplication 
problem is sometimes called the 


46. The answer in division is called 
the ———. 

47. A number like 334 or 4%, 
consisting of a whole number and | 
la fraction, is called a | 

48. To change a common fraction | 
to a decimal, write a decimal point 
after the numerator, annex zeros, | 
and by the denominator. 

49. A number like % or 1, hav- | 
ing a larger numerator than de-| 
nominator, is called an ———. 





Key to TEsTs 

















Test I— 
1. 1 or 8 28. poem 
2. 6 29. take in 
3. 10 30. airship 
| 4. 7 31. snake 
‘2 32. command 
| 6. lor 8 33. simple 
34. American 
8. 3 35. English 
9. 4 36. outlaw 
(10. 5 37. red 
)11. No 38. inventor 
12. Yes 39. slavery 
13. No 40. American 
14. No 41. tells a story | 
15. No 42. lyric 
16. Yes 43. death 
17. Yes 44. Longfellow 
18. No 45. Bible 
19. No 46. Robin Hood 
20. Yes 47. Cooper 
21. leave 48. False 
22. hinder 49. False 
23. harbor 50. True 
24. hurry Sl. True 
25. surprise §2. False 
26. doctor 53. False | 
27. dislike 54. True 
Test H— 
1. 39929 25. $1.80 
2. 32378 26. 8.5 or 814 
3. 51462 27. 24 | 
4. 50813 28. 192 
5. 16 29. 1408 } 
6. 16 30. 13 
7. 25 31. 75% 
8. 125 32. 71 
| 9. 27 33. $23.40 
10. 24 34. $150.50 
Ba... 35 35. $8.00 
12. 80 36. $1.16 
13. % 37. $5.73 
| 14. \, 38. 131.9 or 132 
FH: $8 39. 34.80 
16. 25 40. 167.88 
17. 900 41. 181.75 
118. 50.7 42. 46992 
19. 40 43. 767510 
120. 45 44. 1152902 
21. $14.40 45. product 
22. 60 46. quotient 
23. 2.28 47. mixed number 
24. 114 48. divide 


49. improper fraction | 
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Renew Now- 
Pay October 5th 


Or= 100,000 subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR expire with this 
number. Possibly yours is one of them. 

The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. The 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 
subscription now—while you have the matter in mind. 

We have made it easy for you to do this through 


Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan 


which has become very popular with teachers. More than fifty thousand 
avail themselves of this privilege each year. You need not feel that you 
are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 
Our offer to extend credit applies also to the various other magazines 
and teaching helps which are offered in combination with The INSTRUC. 
TOR at special reduced prices. 
Look over the lists of magazines and teaching helps printed below. 
Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. 
Indicate those desired in magazine order blank on page 6 or teaching 
helps order blank on page 10, fill in your name and address and mail to us, 
Your order for magazines will be entered to begin with September and 
your teaching helps will be sent to you promptly but you need not pay 
the bill until October 5th. 


Other Magazines in Combination 
(Use Order Blank on Page 6) 


“_ 
| — | 





Full Special 





— 
The INSTRUCTOR (1 year—10 issues—$2.00) Price Price $f 
with The Pathfinder (52 issues—$1.00).................... $3.00 $2.75 4 
with Nature Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 000000000. .. 5.00 4.20 ¥ 
with The Etude, Music Magazine (12 issues—$2.00).......... 4.00 3.35 #6 
with Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine (52 issues—$5.00) 7.00 6.00 3 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) and Nature Magazine ($3.00).. 6.00 5.10 oh 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) and The Etude ($2.00)... 5.00 4.20 5. 
with Junior Home Magazine (12 issues—$2.50)..... 1.50 3.75 sf 
with Correct English (10 issues—$2.50) 000000000... 1.50 3.65 sf 
with Child Life (12 issues—$3.00) 000.00 5.00 4.25 ge 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.25 6 
with MecCall’s Magazine (12 issues—$1.00)........ 3.00 2.85 58 
with Good Housekeeping (12 issues—$2.50)... 4.50 4.35 Qe 
with Woman’s Home Companion (12 issues—$1.00) 3.00 2.85 td 
with Cosmopolitan (12 issues—$2.50)...00.00000.... 4.50 4.10 za 
with American Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) 4.50 4.35 5, 
with Review of Reviews (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.95 84 
with Golden Book (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.85 ae 
with American Boy (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.85 4° 
with Pictorial Review (12 issues—$1.00) 3.00 2.85 g 
with Practical Home Economics (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.45 ue 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly (52 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.60 -® 
with Reader’s Digest (12 issues $3.00) 5.00 4.10 OF 
with Current History (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.25 Ze 


[ 


Teaching Helps in Combination 
(Use Order Blank on Page 10) 


The INSTRUCTOR (1 year—10 issues—$2.00; 2 years $3.00) 


When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for The INSTRUCTOR Price of m9 
you may include aay of the teaching helps listed below that you desire by T chin Yor The 
adding the price of each item, as given in second column, to the price of the “Help oa 
magazine for one year, or for two years, as desired. Pwd oe ~ 
Instructor Plan Books (3 volumes, 672 pages, cloth)..... $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth) 3.60 2.90 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group I (For Lower Grades) Sold Only +5 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group II (For Upper Grades) (jxah ne’ 5 
Four Hundred Games (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth)............... 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book (1 volume, 446 pages, cloth)............... 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling (1 volume, 256 pages, cloth)................ 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments (1 volume, 364 pages, cloth)........ 1.50 1.20 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching (1 vol., 208 pages, cloth) 1.25 1.00 
Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools(1 vol., 128 pages, cloth) 1.25 1.00 
Supervision of Elementary Schools (1 vol., 128 pages, cloth) 1.00 50 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I (1 vol., 214 pages, cloth)... 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II (1 vol., 214 pages, cloth) 1.00 30 
How I Did It (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth).. Re 1.00 80 
Modern Number Methods (1 vol., 128 pages, cloth) 1.00 80 
Creative Posters (36 pages, heavy paper covers)..... -60 ol 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I (40 p., heavy paper cov.) .60 ad 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II (40 p., heavy paper cov.) 60 a 
Story-Book Poster Patterns (40 pages, heavy paper covers)... -60 ol 
Health Poster Patterns (40 pages, heavy paper covers)............ -60 ad 
School Window Decorations (16 pages, heavy paper covers)... .60 50 
Safety Poster Patterns (32 pages, heavy paper covers)..........-- 60 30 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I (32 pages, heavy paper cov.) 60 ” 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II (32 pages, heavy paper cov.) > - 


Little Citizens and Their Flags (36 pages, heavy paper cov.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. 
———— ll 


~< 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study Unit on Foods | 


(Continued from page 26) 


6) Multiple-choice tests. 
c) Directions to follow, such 
as “Draw and color.” 
Fusion of subjects— 
A. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring 
charts. 


for posters 


2. Measuring and cutting letters | Chamberlain, 
| 


for posters and charts. 
3. Counting sheets of paper need- 
ed for booklets. 
Reading. 
. Vocabulary chart. 
. Question chart. 
. Story chart. 
. Stories from other sources. 
C. Writing. 
1. Captions on charts and book- 
lets. 
D. Literature. 
1. Original poems. 
2. Poems from various sources. 
E. Music. 
1. Songs from various sources. 
Knowledge and skills— 
A. Ability to discuss foods. 
1. To name foods and classify 
them as fruits, vegetables, meats, 
cereals, bread, fish, milk prod- 
ucts, etc. 
2. To tell where some of the im- 
portant foods come from. 
B. Ability to discuss work con- 
nected with foods. 
C. Ability to answer questions per- 
taining to food. 
1. Why does Mother can food? 
2. Where does the storekeeper 
get the foods that he has to sell? 
D. Ability to use intelligently and 
correctly the following words: 


whee 


vegetable spring 
fruit summer 
meat autumn 
season winter 
weather fowls 
farmer animals 


E. Ability to recite selected poems 
about foods. 
F. Ability to sing songs relating to 
foods. 
G. Ability to read stories relating 
to foods. 
H. Ability to: 
1. Select and cut out pictures of 
foods. 
2. Draw pictures of foods. 
3. Make models of animals. 
4. Cut foods and animals free- 
hand. 
§. Use ruler. 
6. Use scissors, crayons, water 
colors, or other art mediums, 
skillfully. 
I. Ability to pay attention and to 
discuss problems arising in connec- 
tion with such questions as: 
1. What animals give us meat? 
2. What fruits grow at home? 
J. Ability to answer in complete 
statements, and contribute to black- 
board story. 
K. Ability to stand and talk on 
problems discussed in class. 
L. Ability to lead a group at work 
~.0n a problem. 
M. Ability to read directions, in or- 





|} agreeably with others. 


and | 


der to make a chart, booklet, or any | 
other assigned handwork. 


N. Ability to work quietly and | 


REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER 
Books 





James Franklin: 
How We Are Fed (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). 

Dynes, Sarah A.: Socializing the 
Child (New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1916). 

Hallock, Grace T., and Abbot, 
Julia Wade: Hob o' the Mill. 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Wood, 
Thomas D.: Grain Through the 
Ages. The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Tappan, Eva March: The Farmer 
and His Friends (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916). 

Articles from the INstructToR— 

DuMond, F. L.: “Man’s Quest 
for Food,” October, 1928, p. 38; | 
“How We Grow Fruit,” October, | 
1930, p. 49; “The Harvest of the 
Waters,” April, 1931, p. 36; 
“The Dairy Industry,” May, 
1931, p. 51; “Wheat-Growing 
in the United States,” June, 
1931, p. 52. 

Matthews, Florence E.: “The Study 
of Foods in the Primary Grades,’ 
January, 1929, p. 37. 

Roberts, Lydia J.: “Steps in the Pro- 
duction of Clean, Safe Milk,” 
May, 1931, p. 60. 





REFERENCES FOR THE CHILDREN 

Music— 

“The Gingerbread Boy,” “Pat-a- | 
Cake,” and “Polly Put the Kettle | 
On,” from Music Course, First | 
Year, by Hollis Dann (New! 
York: American Book Co.). 

“Beans Porridge Hot,” “Churning 
Song,” “Dancing in the Or- 
chard,” “Farmer in the Dell,” 
and “Planting Corn,” from 
Songs of Childhood, by T. P. 
Goddings and others (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.). 

“The Apple Man,” “Fruit,” “In the 
Orchard,” and “Where We Get 
Our Bread,” from The Music | 
Hour, First Book, by Osbourne 
McConathy and others (New 
York: 
1927). 

“Animal Crackers,” “The Apple 
Tree,” “The Gentle Milk Jug,” 
and “The Grocery Store,” from 
The Music Hour, Teachers Book, 
by Osbourne McConathy and 
others (New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.). 

Stories from readers— 

Dressel, Herman, and others: “At 
the Farm,” The Laidlaw Readers, 
Primer (Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 
Inc., 1928). 

Field, Walter Taylor, and Martin, 
Katharine: “The Store,” “Play- 





(Continued on page 74) 
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Uncrowded .. . little traveled . . . Newfoundland is a 
region of green, untrammeled beauty—a rugged land, 
peopled with kindly deep-sea folk, and rich in wild 
canoe-streams and secret lakes . . . teeming with sal- 
mon and trout. Solemn deep forests are yours to ex- 
plore—yet a prime golf course lies close at hand! ... 
And the popular finishing touches are supplied by the 
splendid hotel and cabin accommodations at amazingly 
low rates. 


Write for “The Story of Newfoundland,” 
an illustrated booklet sent free from the 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 53H 
Journal Blidg., Boston, Mass., or the New- 
foundland Tourist and Publicity Commis- 
sion, St. Johns, Newfoundland, or any 
travel agency. 
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GREECE 


INVITES EVERY TEACHER 
To Make an Educational Tour 


To see Greece is the first step in a liberal 
education, for, without travel, the mind is 
both uninformed and misinformed. 


If you are going to Europe this summer be 
sure to spend part of your time in Greece 
—and her colorful islands. 


A Walk Through Its Remains More Profitable 
Than Hours in the Classroom 
A Superb Voyage of Unbroken Thrills 


It Will Leave Its Imprint Upon Your Memory 
For Time Everlasting 


Special Offer to Teachers 
Send for this beautiful brochure “Greece, Queen of the Med- 
iterranean,” a descriptive history of ancient and modern 
Greece with authentic and inspirational photographs beau- 
tifully printed. Valuabletoevery teacher for her classroom. 
Send 25c to cover cost of mailing, packing and handling. 


Also Ask for Free Literature 


SEE GREECE CLUB 


National City Bank Building, Madison Ave. & 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INEXPENSIVE VACATION CRUISES — 


Under 


EAN 
CARIB 12 SKIEg 


DAYS AND ALL EXPENSES 


HREE delightful 12-day, round trip cruises, one out of New York, 
two out of New Orleans, on fast, modern steamers especially de- 
signed for cruising in tropical waters and offering an excellent 

selection of stateroom accommodations. All outside rooms. Plenty 
of activity provided. Sailings every week. No passports required. 


Cruise No. 1—New York—Santiago, Cuba—La Ceiba, Spanish 


To sunny Santiago with its ancient fortress, 

$99.00 up Honduras. cathedrals, and romantic atmosphere of old 
Spain. You visit San Juan Hill made famous by Roosevelt 

All Expense and his “Rough Riders.” La Ceiba lies off the beaten track 


amid unspoiled tropic beauty. Sightseeing here includes 
trip up jungle river and thru native Indian villages. Op- 


portunities for bathing, golf, tennis. 


Cruise No. 2— New Orleans—Havana—Colon—Puerto Cabezas 


A day and a half in gay, fascinating Havana. Next to 
$97.50 up Colon with a stop of a day and a half. See the Panama 
Canal and purchase trinkets from all over the world at the 
Oriental Shops. Turning northward a _ short visit at 
Puerto Cabezas amid the Spanish atmosphere of the Central 
Americas. Ship used as hotel while in port. Sightseeing 
extra arranged by company at nominal cost. 


Cruise No. 3—New Orleans— Vera Cruz—Mexico City 
$125.00 up 


All Expense 


Across the Gulf to Vera Cruz. Then a railroad trip to 
Mexico City filled with indescribable beauty, from sea 
level to an elevation of 8000 feet. Hotel, pullman A 
accommodations, and sightseeing included. Here “<::! 
endless items of tourist appeal are found in ey 
surroundings thoroughly foreign and in- 4: ..01} 
teresting. Oo’ 





SANTIAGO™ 


CARIBBEAN 


Apply to your local agent or 
send us your name and address 
on margin below for folder. 


Mention cruise number. 
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A Study Unit on Foods 


(Continued from page 73) 


Posy,” The Instructor, Septem- 
ber, 1931, p. 47. 

Wolf, G. V. R.: “Grandma’s Kitch. 
en,’ Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, November, 1928, 


“Work-Play Books,” Primer p. 76. 
(New York: The Macmillan | }gydwork from the INstRUCTOR~ 
Co., 1930). Grubb, Mary B.: “Fruits and 


Read, H. S.: Grandfather's Farm, | 
“Social Science Readers” (New| 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, | 
1928). 

Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings 
on the Farm (New York: Silver, | 
Burdett & Co.). 

White, Margaret L., and Hanthorn, 
Alice: Boys and Girls at Work 
and Play, “Do and Learn Read- 
ers,” Primer (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1930). 

“What the Rain Does,” 
and “The Milkman,” Our Friends 
at Home and School, “Do and 
Learn Readers,” First Reader | 
(New York: American Book 
Co., 1930). 

Withers, John William, Skinner, C. 
E., and Gecks, M. C.: Playfel- 
lows, “Story and Study Read-'! 
ers,’ Primer (Richmond, Va.: 


Johnson Publishing Co.). 


Verse— 

Greenwood, Frances Arnold: “The 
Fishing Fleet,” The Instructor, 
March, 1932, p. 21. 

“The Milk Jug,” “Mix a Pancake,” 
and “Rain,” from The Poetry 
Book, Vol. I, compiled by M. B. | 
Huber and others (Chicago: | 
Rand McNally & Co.). 

Lewis, Ruth M.: “Health Rhymes,” 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, September, 1925, p. 72. | 

Scott, Mrs. James E.: “Good 
Health,” Normal Instructor and | 
Primary Plans, September, 1925, | 
p. 73. 

“Animal Crackers,’ from Silver 
Pennies, compiled by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (New York: | 
The Macmillan Co., 1925). | 

Vandevere, J. Lilian: “The Queer | 





Vegetables Modeled in Clay,” 
November, 1929, p. 35. 

Roberts, Lydia J.: “Food Models,” 
October, 1930, p. 45; “Fruit 
Models for Handwork,” Decem. 
ber, 1930, p. 61; “Food Models 
for Children’s Use,” February, 
1931, p. 71, March, 1931, p. 57, 
and April, 1931, p. 55; “Dairy 
Models for the Sand Table,”” May, 
1931, p. 61. 


Stories from the INstTRUCTOR— 

Johns, Lina M.: “Where Sammy 
Rabbit Finds His Breakfast,” 
September, 1928, p. 47; “Where 
Frisky Gets a Meal,” October, 
1928, p. 48. 

Johns, Lina M., and Averill, May: 
“Apple Trees,” May, 1931, p. 22. 

Leuser, Eleanor D.: “How the 
Baby Bean Grew,” April, 1930, p. 
33. 

Matthews, Florence E.: “A Trip to 
a Banana Plantation,” September, 
1928, p. 37; “A Story of Sugar,” 
October, 1928, p. 57; “A Choco- 
late Story,” November, 1928, p. 
§2; “Nuri’s Journey across the 
Desert,” December, 1928, p. 25; 
“Matsu and His Rice Garden,” 
January, 1929, p. 36; “Cheese 
Stories,’ February, 1929, p. 39; 
“Tony and Maddalina’s Holiday,” 
March, 1929, p. 43; “A Story of 
Olives from Spain,” April, 1929, 
p. 39; “A Wheat Story,” May, 
1929, p. 42; “Sammy’s Fishing 
Trip to the Grand Banks,” June, 
1929, p. 28; “Groceryman 
Dobbs,” November, 1930, p. 34; 
“A Visit to Farmer Green's,” 
April, 1931, p. 21; “At the Bak- 
ery Shop,” June, 1931, p. 32. 





Purposeful Play 


(Continued from page 18) 


9. Make flower books in which! 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CoO. ° them drawn, showing how they 


VACCARO LINE 
New York—100 Maiden Lane 


GOVT POSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES » 
wELP 








for the Discriminating Traveler 
65 for $647. on tin the for 


DAYS “Franconia.” Visiting France. 

Switzerland, Germany (including 
Rhine, Black Forest, and Interior), Aus- 
tria, the Dolomites, 
Italy and the Italian Lakes, Holland, 
Scotland Trossachs. 

















your receiving the most for your money 


cme. ¢ and returning completely satisfied. Full 
: + information cheerfully given. 

Room 206, 333 N. Mich. Ave. 
Sanger Tours opie zi Piece Resdsiph 9188. 
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seccewful An European Tour | 


| 


New Orleans—Union Indemnity Bldg. 


grow. | 
10. Grow flowers and arrange | 
them for the house. | 
11. Find out which insects are 
harmful and which are not. 
12. Know the trees in the neigh- | 
borhood of your home. Press leaves. 
For the children who must stay 
in the city all summer, there are ex- 
periences to be gained from good 


house where children may work 


The fun for young children will 
come through games and through 
make-believe; while for older chil- 
dren, books, trips, and construction 
work will help to make the vaca- 
tion a happy one. When I say 
trips, I am referring to the “know- 
your-city” variety, in which par- 
ents also could find great fun and 
benefit. 


The writer was asked last spring 


reading, visits to local factories,|to address a council of mothers on 
making playhouses from boxes,| suitable crafts for children; “be- 
backyard dramatics, and learning! cause,” the group said, “we want 
to cook, to sew, to make a wagon |to help our children make of their 
from a box, and so on. Adventure | vacation something both happy and 
can be found in a small back yard, | useful, and we want to work wi 
and great fun in any room in the (Continued on page 75) 
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“A DAY 


“AMEX- 
TOURS" 















If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 


Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Goabroad on date 


stihl youreder. to fit modest in- 
ws ent hashes comes. As follows: 
in Europe. - 25-day tour $278. 


42-day tour $482. 


Choose from 10 
. (Including steam- 


fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 


hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 6. Booklet V. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway 











NEW ENGLAND 


DIRECT Sailings every day 
CONNECTIONS Dance = Alloa 
TO ALL RESORTS side rooms... Sleep 


refreshingly. 


VIA 
NEW BEDFORD a 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE formation write for 
NEW yori descriptive Booklet C 


Colonial Steamship 
THE ECONOMICAL, Lines, Pier 11, North 
FAST, PLEASANT WAY River, NewYork City. 


COLONIA STCAMSHIP 


LINES 



















UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


or EVROPE 


You will see more. You will havea better 
time. You will have finer leadership. The 
cost is no greater. College credits avail- 
able, if desired. Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
A department of the oldest, most efficient 
organization. 
587 inh Avenue, New York 





DON’T COME TO NEW YORK 


Until we help you plan your trip. Let us tell you 
Where to stop — 
When to play— Where and how to see the wonderful 
things you have always wanted to see. 
both sides of the story. Don't let your trip cost 
more than it should. Write at once for our ques- 
tionnaire (no obligation) so that we may outline 
your daily program. Save time—Save money. 


Dr. R.W. Knickerbocker, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 










© % Weekly sailings via Canadian Pa- 
A cific, June 3 to August 19. Ask for 
& details; also our free book of 200 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INc. 
180 N. Michigan 521 Fifth Ave. 308 Boylston St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
FOR ANY CHURCH FREE 
SCHOOL OR CLUB 

YOU want to help secure money for your 

VALUE p pean school or club, our plan will enab!e 

you to do so without the slightest inv sstment or expense < 
ay kind, and without soliciting ‘‘contributions.’ : 
Ofer made to Adu alt w omen only, and may be withdrawn at 


ay time. Act Quick! Write for full particulars TODAY 
siving name of ae organization. 


THE DRESS-CIRCLE CO., Desk 13-A 
0 S. LOS ANGELES ST. LOS ANSELES, CALIF 


WILD FLOWER PICTURES 


—— COLORED POST CARDS 27 CENTS IN ADDITION TO 





§ IN MERCHANDISE 





postcards $1.00, 64 colored stickers or 48 trees 55c, | 


ineniee drawings75¢c. Junior chapter sets with button, 
circulars, 10c each for 25 or mere children, Lantern slides, 
» motion pictures free tage to chapters hav- 
lantern. WIL") FLOWE PRESER ATION 
SUCIET Y, 3740 Oliver St., Washington,D.C 


WANT. 

HOME honest home work of many kinds thra 

wo @ wr methods. Stamp brings details. 
IRK® ELLER CO., 277-M Broadway, NewYork 





Thousands have succeeded in obtaining 


ship fare.) Sight- | 
seeing is compre- | 


| 





| 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Purposeful Play 
(Continued from page 74) 


them.” 


and children all 


When parents and teachers | 
are interested in| 


discovering the world about them | 


| during vacation, we shall have done 


something definite toward educa- 
tion for leisure. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The following is a list of books 
for children from seven to four- 
teen years of age that will help in 
directing summer hobby interests. 
Us Carpenter (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc.). 


New York | Adams, P.: Card Castles and How 


to Build Them 
Brentano's). 
—Cork Ships and How to 
Make Them (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.). 


(New York: 





Brigham, L.: Box Furniture (New 


| 





} 


Where to eat—Where to shop— | 


We know | 


G72 225405, 


| 
| 


York: The Century Co.). 

Chapman, F. M.: What Bird Is 
That? (New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap). 

Duncan, F.: When Mother Lets Us 
Garden (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Inc.). 

Fisher, D. F., and others: What 
Shall We Do Now? (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co.). 


|Hunt, L. L: Kites That Fly (Mil- 
woukes, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Co.). 


Johns, Lina M., and Averill, May: 
Moths and Butterflies (Dansville, 
N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co.). 

Johnson, C. F.: When Mother Lets 
Us Cook (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Inc.). 

Lathrop, L.: Along the Shore (New | 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
|McMillen, H.: The Young Collec- 

tor (New York: 
& Co.). 
Morgan, M. E.: How to Dress a Doll 


(Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Co.) 
Pauli, A. E.: Paper Toys (Peoria, 


Ill.: Manual Arts Press). 

Plimpton, E.: Your Workshop 
(Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press). 

Reed, C. A.: Bird Guide (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc.). 

Wheeler, I. W.: Playing with Clay 
(New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). 


| Wilhelm, L. M.: With Scissors and 





in teaching g¢ 


| tares, price list. Sead 


Paste (New York: The Mac- 


millan Co.). 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering byt. 
terflies,insects Ibuy huadreds of kinds f 
ms. Some worth $1to $7 each. Sim- 
pleoutdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
fo Dieses es ae 
fo y illustrate: rospectus ore senc 
bitterfies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
Dept. 121, Box 1474. San Diego, cant 


50 PERSONAL CARDS 


— Kid finish, latest type, only 25e. The cards 
used by thousands everywhere. Quick Print Press. 
042 Market, San Francisco, Calif 


100 Different Postage Stamps 
from 100 Different Comnssien, 25 cents. Helpful 

raphy. MILLER, 211-213 
ayton, Ginie 

















| Reisinger Ave. 
and mailme with your 
| CUT ME OUT name and address to 
Expert Shoppers Service, 2306 Graybar Building, 
New York City. I will bring you free Shoppers 
| Magazine so that you can buy the things you want 
| in New York shops, 








| 


D. Appleton | 
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(COME UP TO EVANGELINE LAND 


SEE QUAINT 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


THIS SUMMER! 


hospitality . . 
» | ure-filled days .. 
righ and the breeze-swept pines lull you to restful sleep. 


hie the trees are ruddy with 
. tidy white-cottaged 
fishing . . . the sports you most 


Meteale Annapolis Royal... Grand 
. old eitadelled Halifax. 


. nights when the murmur of the sea 


It’s only an overnight sail by steamer to Yarmouth—from Bos- 
tonor New York. Write for All-ExpenseTour book. None better. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Address 50 Franklin Street, Boston, or ... Cane- 
dian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New York, 


or nearest tourist agency. 


PICTURESQUE DIGBY, NEARBY “THE PINES” HOTEL 


7 COME in June, just after school closes... when the 
orchards are a mass of fragrant bloom. Or in late August 
and early September . . 

¢ ripening fruit. You'll discover a uaint, pastoral, vacation 

| Adams, J. D.: When Mother Lets i Ng ed where yoked oxen till the fields... " 
‘ hamlets . . . sail-flecked fishing g ports. Golf, tennis, motor- 
ie ing, canoeing, camping, 

a enjoy! Visit Digby... 

Pré, famed in song oul story . 

Delightfulnew hotelstow elcome you with old-fashioned 

. luxurious comfort at moderate rates. Pleas- 
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SPW AAA 





———— 5 Broadway 


The 


«THRIFT» 


Route 


SCANDINAVIA 


BALTIC COUNTRIES 


RUSSIA 


This year, take 


the Northern Route to Europe! 


gy every minute of the crossin 

ay Booth Scantic Steamers, with 
cole facilities for your comfort. 
Large, airy cabins (all of them with 
private bath or shower); food that 
is a delight to the epicure; courteous 
service which will please the most 
exacting; and rates that fit in with 
present day economies. 


ONE CLASS ONLY 


Direct passenger service to Northern Europe 
at the Minimum fare of 


$105.00 
or $189.00 Round Trip 


See your local agent, or write 


eS American-Scantic Line, Inc. 


Moore & McCormack Company, Inc. 
New York City 


To the land of the Vikings and the Midnight 
Sun via Modern U. S. Mail Steamers 
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For Booklet “‘In the Great 4-Day Cruise to Parry Sd., Can. 


Lakes Country’’ apply at any 
Railroad Ticket Office, Tour- 
ist Agency or write 


AA. Oise 
MEALS 

Here's a chance to spend a real vacation... like a trip 

riences ., . educational as well as restful and enjoy- 

Liberal stops at historical and other points of interest. 

holes. Roomy, comfortable beds .. . appetizing meals. 

gaiety as you prefer—and a social hostess to intro- 

SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO, DETROIT, 

and return from Chicago, Cleveland and 

ited. A very attractive week-end trip. Meals and Berth Included 


& BERTH 
abroad with other attractions . . . something to give 
able. Over 2,000 miles of ever-changing scenery on 

The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 
are appointed like oceansteamers. Every comfort and 
Broad promenade deck, Grand Salon .. . Entertain- 
duce you. Playground for children with director 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS). 
Buffalo. Differs only from seven days’ 
CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 


Yeorgi an 50 
Bi 
Canada coed 
you strength and energy ... new thrills and expe- 
4 Great Lakes and Georgian Bay (30,000 islands)... 
North American 
en? South 
luxury ...all rooms have outside windows or port- 
ments, music, dancing and deck games. Privacy or 
in charge. 
cruise in time and number of points vis- 3 8 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, lil. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 























Rub Your Lantern—find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, valleys that 
sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, forging through glis- 
tening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. That is Switzerland, the magic. 
See—and feel—Switzerland and let the Swiss Railways System 
be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and comfortably these 
electrified lines will carry you to every point of interest in this 
land of All-interest. And the cost is surprisingly small. Our un- 
limited season ticket enables you to travel all over Switzer- 
land at your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 


Find out more about Switzerland and this special un- 
limited season ticket. A letter or postcard will bring 
you some amazing facts. Send for Booklet NI. Swiss 

Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sample : Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, 
Montreux and Villars on the Simplon line, Zer- 
G rgrat, and Furka-Oberalp, via the 


, Jw 
Zurich to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 

- Zhours VIENNA- 12 hours 
; x LONDON - I4hours GENOA - 5}¢ hours 

% \ BERLIN -I7hours ROME - I3hours 

\ \ \ = . MUNICH + Shours NAPLES - 17 hours 


PARIS 


SWITZERLAND 


THE LAND OF PICTURESQUE CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES 
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| 
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76 THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 29) 


The East Wind leaves by the tall | 

wooden Gate, 

And the Toads hurry after, afraid | 

to be late. 

(Sun rises. Enter West Wind, | 
waving arms in a swirling motion. | 
Flowers sway, heads slightly raised.) | 
LEADER— | 

The Sun slowly rises, and beams | 

again, 

And the Flowers stand erect after | 

the rain. 

With a whirling motion the West | 

Wind comes. 

Around the circle he quickly 

runs. 

The Flowers shiver and bend and 

sway, , 

As he passes them all on his on- 

ward way. 

(Enter Leaves, skipping and wav- 
ing arms. West Wind follows. 
Then they drop to the ground and 
curl up at feet of Flowers. West 
Wind glides through Gate, and, 
with backward glance and wave oj 


hand, disappears.) 


Then the Leaves come in with a 

skip and a hop, 

And frolic gayly all over the lot. 

They dance and fly as the West 

Wind blows, 

And he chases them all as he 

merrily goes. 

At last they fall, weary and spent, 

At the feet of the Flowers, where 

they lie content. 

They snuggle up closer, as though 

to get warm, 

And when they look up, the West 

Wind has gone. 

Again the garden in quiet lies, 

But it soon is to have a great sur- 

prise. 

With a rush and a roar, the North 

Wind appears, 

And each Flower shivers when 

this Wind it hears. 

(Enter North Wind noisily, arms 
swinging violently. Flowers shiver, 
droop heads, sink slowly to ground 
beside Leaves. Sun disappears; 
Clouds enter gently, and seem to 
scatter snowflakes over Flowers and 


Leaves. Clouds steal away.) 
LEADER— 
With arms waving wildly it 


dashes around, 

Till each wilted Flower drops to 
the ground. 

The Flowers and Leaves now min- 
gle as one; 

The garden grows darker, as 
down goes the Sun. 

In come the Clouds, with hands 
held up high, 

As though dropping snowflakes 
out of the sky. 

The North Wind goes out, still 
noisy and loud, 

While the snowflakes fall from 
each fluffy Cloud. 

When the Flowers are covered, 
the Clouds steal away, 

And alone is the garden till the 





next summer day. 


June 193; 





BOATMAN ON 
THE VOLGA 


EUROPE ani 
RUSSIA at 


Prices Teachers 
Can Pay! 


«« Itineraries which balance sightseeing and 
special interests, foreign contacts and inde. 
pendent leisure. «« Small groups of like. 
minded travelers, each under authoritative 
leadership. «« Distinguished auspices here 
and abroad. «« Novel arrangements in 
GROUP and INDEPENDENT travel. 


A Sampling of Open Road Summer Trips 


A Survey Trip for Economists and Socio: 
ogists, three weeks in the Soviet Union. 
Sails June 26, return (open). $573. 


Social Work in Soviet Russia. Attendance 
at the International Conference of Social 
Work. Frankfurt, Germany, and a month 
in the Soviet Union. Sails July 1, retums 
August 27. $790. 


New Industrial Centers of the Soviet Union. 
A month in Soviet Russia. Sails June 30, 
return (open). $777 


Progressive Education: New Education 
Fellowship Conference at Nice; school vis- 
iting England, France, Germany, Austria 
Italy, Switzerland. Sails June 25, returns 
August 28. $585. 


Lowest Cost Roughing-It Trips 


Changes in Progress in Europe (auspices 
League for Industrial Democracy): Ger- 
many; Austria; Switzerland; France; Eng- 
land; Soviet Russia. Sails June 30, returns 
September 11. $467. 


Applied Arts (auspices Art Alliance of 
America): Germany; Sweden; Holland; 
France. Sails June 30, returns August 11. 
$397. 


Graphic Arts (auspices Art Alliance of 
America): Germany; Holland; Belgium; 
France. Sails June 30, returns Aug. 1. 


The OPEN 


ROA Di 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
56 West 45th Street, New York 


Please send me: 
“The Open Road in Soviet Russia” 
“The Open Road in Europe” 
Information on Independent Travel 





information on Itinerary: —— 
Name — 
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NEW YORK 
aw § DOO ss" 


Lowest cost per day of any coast-to- 
coast water route... the only line that | 
offers shore visits in Panama,Costa Rica, 


Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Mexico en route (plus Colombia and 
Havana, Eastbound), 
ducted inland excursions available at 
slight extra cost. Pleasure-packed days 
afloat and ashore .. . inspiring, edu- 
ational, delightful. 

Complete rail-water circle cruise only 
$300 up: by rail from your home city to 
either Atlantic or Pacific ports, Grace 
Line to the opposite coast, and back 
home again by rail. 

“Santa’’ liners leave New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles every other 
week. No passports. Consult your 
travel agent, or write 


GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; Boston: Little 
Bidg. ; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; New 
Orleans: Queen and Crescent Bidg.; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 
So. Spring Street; Seattle : Hoge Bidg. 








She 
DODGE 


North Capitol & 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 





Bicentennial Year in Washington 


Memorial Day—Flag Day—a June Pag- 

eant—Fourth of July—Labor Day— 
Columbus Day — Armistice Day — 
Thanksgiving—are all to be specially 
celebrated this year. See the new 
Memorial Bridge to Arlington—the Mt. 
Vernon Highway—the Folger Shake- 
speare Library—the Titanic Memorial. 
Send for information. 


Washington’s Only ‘‘No Tipping’’ Hotel 








Special Summer Rates for Teachers 








WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- | 
tage because of their training and education. Over 
2,000 1982 appointments. These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. $239, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions now open to teachers, and full 
particulars telling you how to get them. 


enuwreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
~ sets of envelopes for $5.75 ; 50 for $3.75 ; 25 
for $3.00. Printed in either engraver ‘s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
me Bae $1.25 ; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


rite your Copy plainty and mail to us with 0. order to cover 
cot our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING } CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


























100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


~A OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Specially con- | 


HOTEL 


E Streets, N. W. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Linoleum Cut 
(Continued from page 51) 


result that the edge of the linoleum 
often breaks under the pressure of 
printing. If the veiner is kept in 
excellent edge, it will be the cut- 
ter’s best friend. U-shaped tools 
in two sizes are convenient for fin- 
ishing the cutting after the main 
areas of the design have been com- 
pletely outlined with the V-shaped 
tool. 

In cutting, the free hand which 
holds the block should always be 
kept behind the direction of the 
cutting tool, in order to avoid seri- 
ous accident. 

After the block has been reduced 
\to a printable relief, which is the 
iblack pattern with its gg 
areas cleared to a lower level, 
is ready for the first proof. 

If the linoleum has been cut un- 
'mounted, it can now be blocked 
with a section of laminated wood 
to a height of twenty-nine thirty- 
seconds of an inch, so that it can be 
printed with type, or in a press 
\that is geared to print type-high 
| blocks. 

For ideal results, a proof press 

such as printers use to prove type 
‘composition is especially recom- 
mended, but if this is not available, 
a letter press or even burnishing 
lby hand will serve. 
| The ink should be a good grade 
» printer's ink, dull black in color. 
This is rolled out on a sheet of 
glass or smooth metal with a roller, 
|called a brayer, and then evenly 
distributed over the relief of the 
'block. Try not to load the block, 
as this causes the ink to be squeezed 
over the edges in printing, making 
a smudgy proof. 
The paper should be a soft sheet, 
islightly absorbent (never glazed) ; 
preferably, a wove sheet. Ordi- 
|nary wrapping paper may be used. 
| Lay the paper carefully on the inked 
| block to avoid slurring. Submit 
the combination of block and paper 
\to the pressure of the press, or to 
| the burnishing method, and a proof, 
(or print, results. 

A first proof may not measure 
|up to the cutter’s expectations, but 
ivery often additional trimming and 
‘cutting of the block will make the 
| next proof nearer to the exact 
|forms of the ink drawing. It will 
be noted that the proof has stiffer 
nt or edges than the drawing, 
but it is this archaic quality that 
makes woodcuts and linoleum cuts 
distinctive. After the block has 
been printed several times, it prints 
better proofs. 

When the printing is completed, 
the block should be cleaned with a 
soft cloth and gasoline, wrapped in 
several layers of newspaper, and 
kept in a dry place. 


Below is given 








| 
} 
} 





list of needed 


-| materials, together with the places 


Invitations — Announcements | 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
@ ing : Including two sets of envelopes 


where such materials may be se- 
cured. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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she prom! 


At last! What every interested teacher has 
been waiting for. A compact, clear, illuminat- 
ing little book that definitely tells what to 
teach about teeth. No long theoretical discus- 
sion; not a word wasted. But the entire sub- 
ject boiled-down to crisp essentials. Tells how 
to plan lessons on the care of the teeth... 
with a specific outline by grades for instruc- 
tion in health habits, knowledge, and at- 
titudes concerning the teeth. 16 illustrations. 
Graphs. And a helpful bibliography. Contains 
no advertising. Send coupon below and ten 
cents in silver to defray expense of handling 
and mailing. See special FREE offer for 
prompt reply, below. 


SEND COUPON AND 10° TODAY 


' 

t Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
OFFER FOR PROMPT REPLIES : Educational Department 
To get this helpful handbook into 4 Florence, Mass. 
the hands of teachers quickly, we : Enclosed is 10¢ in silver. Please send me the two 
will include, without extra cost, one ! helpful books, as described in The Instructor. 
copy of a 28-page, pocket-size book i 
—"The Tale of the Tooth Brush.” | 
An interesting, illustrated, histor- : Name. ........00eeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeenenes 
ical account in primer style for 1 
children’s class work. Additional : NG Chics naa bWsapeadenectueeec eben 
copies are 10¢ each. ' 

: City State 














“The best vacation I ever had!” 
x That’s what you'll say if you choose one of the 
Alaska Line cruises to the Northland this summer. 
Vacation under the spell of Alaska’s mountains, 
fjords and forests — thrill to the charm of quaint 
totem - poled villages. 


A great fleet of hospitable Alaska Line ships sail shel- 
tered seas, leaving Seattle two and three times a week. 


Send for beautiful new illus- 
trated booklet on these de- 
lightful Alaska vacations, 
or see your nearest Travel 
Representative. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co. 
Room 302, Pier 2, Seattle, Wn. 
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Motor With Us In 


ISTORYLAND 


Wonder Tours 
of America 


7th Season 


Every Party Escorted 
By Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bixler 


All daylight travel. Modern motor coach. 
Small party. BEST HOTELS. Price in- 
cludes ALL expenses, even tips We 
specialize on well planned eastern and 
southeastern scenic and historic itineraries. 
No other tours of which we know give as 
much personal service. Same group, same 
coach, same driver throughout. Start from 
Cleveland. Orders on unpaid salaries ac- 
cepted. 


Atlantic City (for N. E. A. convention), 

Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, 
Monticello, Natural Bridge, Shenandoah 
Valley, Harper's Ferry, Gettysburg, Blue 
Ridge and Alleghenies. 14 days. June 27 

New England. 15 days. July 16. 
National and Lincoln 
7 days. August 15 


Washington. 
highways. 


} Dixieland. Kentucky Blue Grass re- 
— gion, Cumberland Gap, Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park (rhododendron sea- 
son), Asheville, Pisgah Forest, Carolina, 
Virginia, White Sulphur Springs, Blue 
Ridge. 16 days. June 11. 


Send folder of tours checked above. 


Name 


Street 


City 














SAVE 


on this year’s Vacation | 


at the 


VIRGINIA SEASHORE 


We've got everything to make your 
vacation a great success—and mighty, 
mighty easy on your pocketbook, too. 


No sales-tax on our miles of clean, 
white beaches at Norfolk, Ocean View, 
Virginia Beach, and Cape Henry. You 
can’t escape a wonderful time down 
here, with Ocean Bathing, Golf, Ten- 
nis, Riding, Fishing, Bridge, Dancing, 
ALL trying to date you up; with fa- 
mous Southern cooking making you a 
confirmed Table-sitter at mealtimes ; 
with nights of restful sleep competing 
for a lion’s share of your twenty-four 
hours. 


Let us help you plan your vacation 
at one of the many excellent (but 
moderate-rate) hotels or cottages. 
Write for complete information, in- 
cluding rates, etc., NOW, before you 
forget. 


Tourist Information Bureau 
NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NORFOLK, VA. 








EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
home coloring photographs, 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





GEES. Guncemencs 





| Dobson, Margaret: 

and Print-Making by 

(New York: 

Sons). 

| Flight, 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1928). 

Rice, 
in the School (Milwaukee, Wis.: 





The Bixler Tours, New Philadelphia, Ohio | 








Bruce Publishing Co., 

Watson, Ernest: 
Printing 
Milton Bradley Publishing Co., 
1929). 
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The Linoleum Cut 
(Continued from page 77) 


Tools and sharpening stones: E. | 
C. Muller, 
York, N.Y.; Loeffler Tool Co., 99 
Liberty St., Bloomfield, N.J. 

Linoleum, blocked in many sizes: 
Favor-Ruhl Co., New York, N.Y. 

Linoleum, 
strong Linoleum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Ink and rollers: 
supply house. 


Frankfort St., New | 


unblocked: 


Arm- 


Any printers’ 


Books SUITABLE 
FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Block-Cutting 
Hand | 


Sir Isaac Pitman & 


Claude: Lino-cuts (New 


Inc., 
William S.: Block Printing 
1929). 


Linoleum Block 
(Springfield, Mass.: 


George Washington 
and Colonial Times 


(Continued from page 20) 


hats, buckles—knee and 
slipper, silk stockings. 
(2) Women. 
Full skirts, fitted bod- 
ices, ribbons, laces, wigs, 
mitts, bonnets. 
8. His food. 
a) Where obtained. 
(1) From the farm. 
Main foods. 
(2) Imported. 
Sweets, delicacies. 
(3) From the woods and 
surrounding country. 
Wild fruits, berries, 
game. 
b) Kinds. 
(1) Grains. 
(2) Vegetables. 
(3) Fruits and berries. 
(4) Meats. 
(5) Milk, cheese, and so 
on. 
c) Cooking. 
(1) How people cooked. 
Fireplace. 
Oven. 
(2) Utensils. 
How they differed 
from ours. 
How they differed from 
those of the Indians. 
Travel. 
a) Methods. 
(1) On foot. 
2) On horseback. | 
(3) By ‘private coach or | 
carriage. 
(4) By stagecoach. 
(5) By boat. 
b) Difficulties. 
(1) Few roads, very poor. | 
(Continued on page 79) 
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NEW OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our new complete catalogue which fully 


describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: 


Helpful Books 


for Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures and Picture Study Material; Entertain- 
ment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading 


Helps; Supplementary Readers; Basal Readers; 


Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Annotated Classics; Graded School 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY—give complete 


address; a postcard will do. 
friends who would like catalogues. 


Also send names and addresses of any of your teacher 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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TA Modern Aid for Primary Teachers 
PRIMARY PLANS 
and PROJECTS 


320 large pages (73x10: 


inches) filled 


with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Handreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Fall Color 


Some of the Notable Features 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Sto- 
ries and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
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tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until ober 5th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 
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er or not remittance accom- 








Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 


] 
60 


Primary Plans and Projects.....$3.60 Both Only 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year..... 2.00) $4.90 


Order Now and Pay October 5th 


panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


Date 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in ome 06 the 
toindicate 


the 
or the 
and the 


bination price of $4.90. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below. Price $3.60. 

Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
tion to The INSTRUCTOR for one year, at your special com- 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares {| I agree to pay not later than October 5th, 1932. 


Post Office... 


Street or R. F. D... 


—} I am enclosing payment herewith. 





George Washington 
and Colonial Times 
(Continued from page 78) 
(2) Unprotected coun- 


try. 
Wild animals, robbers, 
unfriendly Indians. 
10. Weapons. 
a) Pistols. 
b) Guns. 
c) Muskets 
horns. 
d) Swords. 
11. How Washington has been 
honored in this city (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 
a) Monuments erected in 
his memory. 
b) City named for him. 
c) Parks and _ buildings 
named for him. 
IV. Types of activity. 
A. Investigating. 
1. Through trips. 
2. Through reading. 
3. Through pictures. 
4. Through slides. 
§. Through moving pictures. 
B. Industrial arts activities. 
1. Spinning. 
2. Weaving. 
3. Sewing. 
Costume-making. 
4. Dyeing. 
5. Book-making. 
6. Candle-making. 
C. Collecting. 
1. Pictures. 
2. Newspaper accounts. 
3. Articles used in colonial 
times. 
V. Subjects of study contributing 
to the development of the unit. 
A. Reading. 
1. Stories in reader. 
2. Stories written by teacher. 
3. Simple newspaper stories. 
4. Notations under pictures. 
§. Pupils’ statements of prob- 
lems. 
6. Pupils’ plans and directions 
for construction. 
7. Lists, signs, and labels. 
B. Written language. 
1. Letters to friends. 
2. Copy of Washington’s let- 
ter to Dicky Lee, for, booklets. 
3. Short factual compositions. 
4. Original stories of what 
might have happened in the 
time of Washington. 
§. Lists of materials needed. 
6. Signs and labels. 
7. Answers to questions. 
8. Sentences to accompany 
pictures in books. 
C. Oral English. 
1. Group discussions. 
2. Reports of individual chil- 
dren. 
3. Committee reports. 
D. Handwriting. 
1. Lists. 
2. Labels. 
3. Stories. 
4. Names. 
5. Copying some of George 
Washington’s rules of conduct. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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LENINGRAD 
MOSCOW 


KHARKOV 
AND KIEV 


10 Days $110* 


Gather .your own impressions 
and experiences in one of these 
highly individual cities. Lenin- 
grad ...spacious town of pal- 
aces, science, parks and boule- 
vards, or Moscow .. . repository 
of art treasures, amazing the- 
atres and ballets, and bustling 
with intense life and social 
planning... or Kharkov .. with 
its new buildings, vast facto- 
ries, Ukrainian art and culture 

..or Kiev... with its scien- 
tific and cultural life, museums 
of revolutionary years, and an- 
cient memorials. 


*Price covers 10 days’ travel in the 
Soviet Union including first class 
hotels, autos, guides, interpreters, 
railroad and sleeper, theatre tick- 
ets, and visa. Price does not in- 
clude round trip passage to the 
Soviet Union. 


TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO, C6 


INTOURIST inc. 
U. &, Representative 0 a4 State Travel Bureau 
ofthe U.&. 8. R. 

261 Fifth Av., N. Y.; 110 Boylston 
St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. Or see your own travel agent. 








ELBOW-ROOM 


For Glorious Vacations 


Plan now for a “different” vacation 
this year—more varied and delightful 
in its opportunities for rest and recre- 
ation. Turn Vermontward, to “the 
West of New England,” where 
glorious mountains and serenely 
beautiful lake and river valleys 
beckon to new vacation joys, as . 
“different” as the settings in 
which you find them. Send now 
for your choice of these 


FREE Pan febes and 
BOO untains” ustrated ). 

= “Hotel and Resort Direc- 
tory"; ‘Cottages and Camps for Rent”: 
‘Farms and Summer Homes for Sale”’. 
Vermont Road Map. Please state 
publications desired. 


VERMONT BUREAU of PUBLICITY 
Dept. I, Montpelier, Vt. 
aie, 
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COMING 
TO CHICAGO 








WORLO'S. FAIR mi - 
oe ae 





OME this summer... see the 
Century of Progress in the 
making. The Planetarium... 
aquarium ... Ft. Dearborn... and 
Field Museum are complete. 
Many more buildings will be 
finished shortly. 


Notice how the Bismarck Hotel 
is centrally located ... close to 
the theatre and shopping dis- 


1. NEW BISMARCK HOTEL 10. 


One La Salle Street Bidg. 






Palace Theatre 11. Continental ilinois Bank tricts ... nearest hotel to the 
: oe — Bidg. - ee M —— Merchandise Mart...and the 
. ise ar fr. . o Nos : : 
(Marshall Field Wholesale) 13. Board of Trade great Stadium where the national 
3. Marshall Field Retail 14. Ilinois Bell Telephone conventions will be held. 
4. La Salle-Wacker Building 15. Chicago Civie Opera Bidg. 
5. Builder's Build 16. Butler Bros. . 
6. Chicago yy 17. Adler Planetarium Rooms with bath, $3.50, 
7. City Hall—County Building 18. Shedd Aquarium $4.00, $4.50, $5, and $6, 
8. Steuben Building 19. Field Museum : ; 
9. Foreman State Bank Bldg. 20. Soldier's Field Rooms without bath, $2.50. 





Free to those who answer this advertisement . . . a map of the 
Central West together with a map af downtown Chieago, 


BISMARCK OIE 


Randolph at La Salle Chicago 


Write for booklet with 
downtown map. 


OTTO K. EITEL 
Manager 
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George Washington and Colonial Times 
(Continued from page 79) 


E. Spelling. 
1. Words needed in connection 
with written language. 
F. Number. 
1. Measuring for costumes. 
2. Measuring for construction 
work. 
3. Computing amounts 
costs of materials. 
4. Problems relating to colo- 
nial life. 
VI. Appreciation. 
A. Music. 
1. Selections. 
a) Minuets by Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Paderewski. 
b) Old songs and instru- 
mental numbers. 
B. Literature. 
1. Stories to read to children. 
a) Traditional stories of 
Washington’s boyhood. 


and 





2. Stories for children to read 
3. Poems. (See “Selected Books 
Relating to George Washing. 


ton,” published by Georg 
Washington Bicentennial Com. 
mission. ) 

C. Art. 


1. Famous portraits. 
a) By Stuart. 
b) By Houdon. 
2. Pictures of 
a) Wakefield. 
b) Mount Vernon. 
c) Colonial life. 
VII. Dramatization. 
A. Stories from readers. 
B. Stories written by teacher. 
C. Original stories by children, 
VIII. Tableaus. 
A. Incidents in 
life. 
B. Famous Washington pictures, 


Washington's 





Good Scouts 
(Continued from page 52) 


places and then stand marking time. | 


8. Boys march backward four 
steps and girls forward four steps. 
Return. 

9. Boys remain still; girls circle 
around partners. Girls remain still; 
boys circle around partners. 

10. Girls march two steps for- 
ward and back. Boys march two} 
steps backward and forward. 





| 


11. Couples come down center to 
front. They form a single line fac. 
ing front, girls at left, boys at right, 

The pianist plays “The Flag Pa- 
rade” (given on page 52). Girk 
face left and boys face right. They 
march around sides of stage. Par- 
ners meet at rear, and march up cen- 
ter of stage. When all are in place, 
they sing the song, and march off. 





Sit Glorious 


SAN FRANCISCO 


this Summer/ 


There’s a gay holiday mood upon this romantic 
City by the Golden Gate __. in the heart of California 
vacationland. Come this Summer. Refresh yourself in a 
sparkling, invigorating climate. Tarry a while in a differenc 
world .. . . new ideas . . . . new pleasures. 


San Francisco may be included in almost any Pacific Coast 


Your Choice of 
a Thousand Things 


to Do and See. . New scenes 


Olymp-< Games be 
Los Angeles, July 30-Aug. 14 itinerary without extra railroad fare. 
Sanctus Sequoia Pageant . ‘ 
Gen. Grant Nanonal Park Make the famed Hotel Plaza your home while in 
pages San Francisco. Its cosmopolitan charm, delightful guest 
1C-.4A Meet " 
University of Callornia rooms, epicurean meals, and thoughtful service are fondly 


Berkeley, July 1-2 remembered by travelers from all over the world. Very 
reasonable rates. Located in the center of downtown San 
Francisco, facing picturesque Union Square, convenient to 


everything. 


Hollywood Bow! Symphonies 
Hollywood, July $-Aug 27 
Final Olymp< Games Tryouts 
Seantord Unwersity 
July 15-16 
Lassen Pork Week 
Lassen Volcanic Nat Park 
july 18.24 


Write and tell us when to expect you. We'll be glad to 
reserve choice accomodations. Send for FREE Fiesta folder, 
maps, and other interesting literature that will help you to 
Shrine Convention plan a thoroughly enjoyable vacation. 
San Francisco, July 26-28 
Natonel Collegate Athletic 

ssc ator 
Pasadena, Aug. I 
British Empire - 
Amerncan Games 
Aug. 14 


RAY MAXWELL, Manager 


HOTELPLAZA. 


UNION SQUARE 
AN FRANCISCO 


San Francesco, 







SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


Uniwersuty of Cahforme 
June 23 - Aug. 3 


Stanford Unwersity } 
june 25 5 

— Rasta res Litre 
Vacation months in Californie i°3 aeA 9 8 ney: 
bring « brilliant pageant of Winer: A ane 5 
Festivals, Rodeos, Regattas : 
and other Celebrations . 
long list of thrilling specie! 
events in addition to countless 
scene attractions of his world- 
bemous Wonderlend 



































$2.50 


TEACHERS ARE USING 
THE TAFT IN INCREAS- 
ING NUMBERS. 


2000 ROOMS 
SINGLE WITH BATH 


HOTEL TA FE a 


NEW YORK 


THE TEACHER'S HOTEL 
IN NEW YORK 


CONVENIENT 
TO 


EVERYTHING 


THAT IS WHY 


TWIN OR DOUBLE 
$4.00 





7th Avenue at 50th St., Semnre 


Ae a 








A BING AND BING HOTEL 
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Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 





The full-color miniatures are put up in 
packages of one dozen of a subject. 





cr 


Studies of 
Famous Paintings 


A new 96-page book contain- 
ing complete classroom study 
material for all of the 91 fa- 
mous pictures listed at right. 
The studies include stories of 
the pictures, stories of the 
artists, questions to ask, etc. 


Heavy paper covers. 
| Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
—— 











Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


EN FULL-COLOR P 








ec Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 
known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects were chosen from the 
standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. 


Large Full-Color Pictures [72..i"5] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects—39 conte each 
__25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


Full-Color Miniatures ['>;,;"] 


Pupils 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subiect. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


__20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * — 


[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether zou) 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence -Reyucids 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
The Torn Hat—Sully | aware—Leutze Raphael 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight— Detail_ of Sistine adonna— 


Bonheur seer 
Dignity and Impudence—Land- The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
The Balloon—Dupre Road Through the Trees— 
By the River—Lerolle Corot 
The Song of the Lark—Breton The Storeroom—De Hooch 

S. Frigate Constitution— Madonna_of the Magnificat 

“Old Ironsides”’—Johnson Botticelli 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn— Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

Couse [ Homer George Washington—Stuart 


he Flying Cloud—Patterson 
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10 The Lookont—“All’s Well’ - 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
11 The Windmi!l—Ruysdael 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
—Boughton 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts Turner 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
15 Spring—Maure 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 39 Autumn—Mauvre 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
18 Madonna of the Chair— 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
Raphael 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
19 The Cook—Chardin 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Millais [ner 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds ter~—Vigee-LeBrun 





48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 74 The Belated Kid—W. M 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Hunt [ Hitchcock 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 75 Flower Girl in _ Holland — 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
59 A weo-Milie 77 — Old Water Mill—Hob- 
i e Angelus— ma 
53 Children of the Rhell—Mfuritto 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
4 i > als sad ernt 80 _ —~ ay, he Cloth Guild— 

venue a iddelharnis— embranc 

Hobbema Dyck 81 Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 
57 Children of arles I—Van 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
58 The Valley SM 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 6 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
62 2. Theresa Velas 87 Brings. =e the Newborn 

a sa— S- 
63 The Solemn Pledge—U 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
64 Spring—Corot 89 Childhood—Perrault 
65 Lavinia—Titian 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon : 
66 The Spinner—Maes {meer 91 Fiortens Going to Chureh- 
i i —V er- Oughton 

St A Giri Resding 0 Latter-Ver 92 An els" Heads—Reynolds 
68 Mill Pond—Inness 93 itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
69 The Pictograph—Alexander 04 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 95 A Distinguished Member of the 


71 MpGeans 7) Child — Fra oman Boctety-landeser 
lippo Lippi 96 tion, Lily, ly, Ros 

72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck a 

73 Erasmus—Holbein 97 A Holiday—Pothast 
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This young philosopher is betraying one of the 

first reactions of the child-mind to a more or 

less unfriendly world! (See Compton’s article 
on CHILD DEVELOPMENT) 























What are the social forces that have changed 

the farmer of 100 years ago to the business 

man of today? (See Compton’s article on 
AGRICULTURE) 








Will this plane parachute to safety? Pictured above is one of the more 
promising attempts to save not only passengers and cargo, but the entire 
plane as well, (See Compton’s 30-page article on AIRPLANES) 























Argonauts or Airplanes...Ghiberti or Ghandi 


COMPTON’ tells all—and in terms of 1932 


teachers with the materials they need both in 
text and picture to carry out present-day 
educational aims and methods. 

Never before has such a wealth of material pre- 
senting the new social interpretations been organized 
and keyed to the needs of modern teaching! 

Never before have the astounding phenomena of 
nature, as controlled and utilized by man, been pic- 
tured so vividly and dramatically in a classroom 
encyclopedia! 

Time was—and not so long ago— when pupils in 
the geography class could bound a country on the 
north, south, east and west—and be done with it! 

Today all that is changed. An explorer digs up 
prehistoric eggs in the Gobi Desert...an archae- 
ologist uncovers a buried city older than the prophets, 
or a tomb as resplendent as Aladdin’s cave...and ten 
million people read about it in the morning paper! 

Time was when a teacher could hold a hard rubber 
rod near a pith ball and quite electrify the growing mind. 

Today grade and high school courses require the 
answers to such questions as, ‘‘Are radio waves 
electricity? What apes when light strikes a photo- 
cell? What part do alloys play in television?”’ 

It was just such questions as these—reflected in 
the findings of hundreds of superintendents, teachers 
and librarians — that persuaded the editors of Comp- 
ton’s to embark upon a revolutionary revision of the 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 


F, E. Compton & Co., Compton Bldg., Dept. 256 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, sample pages and 


‘er MORE Compton’s comes to the aid of 


Despite the depression, more than 100 new editors 
and a greatly augmented office force were put to 
work to provide the new classroom material being 
called for by progressive schools from all sections of 
the country. The new and expanded edition of 
Compton’s just off the press is the result. 





THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 
TREATMENT of ENCYCLOPEDIC 
MATERIALS FROM THE 
SOCIAL VIEWPOINT | 











This new 15-volume edition has been completely 
refolioed. It contains approximately 800 additional 
pages ... 1250 pages of new material ...140 new 
major articles .. . 500 completely rewritten and ex- 
panded articles . . . 1200 revised articles ... 5000 new 
fact articles . .. 900 new pictures, drawings and graphs 

- + new 1932 political maps in color, with both new 
and old geographic names ...new and expanded out- 
lines, placed with their subjects, giving page numbers 
for all references ...a completely reset Fact-Index, 
expanded to cover 75,000 index entries... And all 
at no advance in price! 


Here indeed is treasure trove for both teacher and 
anak Consider, for example, merely a few of the 
undreds of new and expanded articles: 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: New trends in psy- 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: Common mistakes 
in selecting vocations; tendencies, hobbies and _per- 
sonality traits as guides to special callings; the choice 
between college and business... between professions 
and trades; the key to success in such vocations as 
Engineering, Architecture, Law, Medicine, Teach- 
ing, Journalism, Social Service, Agriculture, Manv- 
facturing, Commerce, Transportation; the advan- 
tages, disadvantages and requirements of each... 


MUSIC: How to develop music appreciation (ex- 
plained by representative motifs that the student can 
play as he goes along); early Christian music; 
songs of the troubadours; the golden age of Bach and 
Handel; the romantic school, and the great composers 
of the 19th century; the domain of modern English, 
French and Russian composers; American music (a0 
entire section enriched by contributions from the 
American Indian and the negro)... . 


In the same thorough way, the articles dealing 
with such subjects as physics, chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, aviation... history, geography, civics, 
economics... architecture, literature, the fine arts... 
all the subjects called for by modern courses of study 
have been revised and expanded when necessary to 
meet the new social requirements. And in many 
instances with materials so recent that they can not yet 
be found even in technical textbooks! 


Economy is the watchword today... and nowhere 
else can you get all these new social science materials 
at so low a price! Easy terms can be readily arran; 


In order that you may visualize more perfectly the 
aid which this revolutionary revision of Compton’ 
brings to the classroom, we should like to send y 
without obligation, an assortment of sample pages 
intriguing interest—not only for the fresh and appt 
ing viewpoints they reflect, but also for their imm te 





complete information on this new and expanded 15th chology and its application to the training and educa- usefulness in making vivid and unforgetable the 
edition of Compton's. | tion of the child; language development; the birth of social aspects of the subjects treated . . . all in line 
memory; the foundation of habits, good and bad; the with ame educational aims and methods. If only 
enna nanan cans ennnn cnnconsencennennssonssoncengetennnnccnnecs | — of special skills; the growth of personality to acquaint yourself with the latest development @ 
and character, with a page-numbered teaching out- classroom reference materials, we recommend that 
| BE SEES ecard | line on character education... you fill out and mail the coupon NOW. 
| . a 
| Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
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F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
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